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CHAPTER VII. 
EMILY CHANDOS. 


HE temptation to tell of my school life at Miss Fenton’s is very 

great, for it had its interests; but these pages do not afford 

sufficient space. Of my school life in France that succeeded, I have 
something to say of necessity. 

In the gray dawn of an August morning, I stood on a steamer that 
was about to clear out from alongside one of the wharves near London 
Bridge. It was bound for a seaport town in France. Scarcely dawn 
yet, the night-clouds still hung upon the earth, but light was breaking in 
the eastern horizon. The passengers were coming on board—not 

“many; it did not appear that the boat would have much of a freight 
that day. I heard one of the seamen say so; / knew nothing about it; 
and the scene was as new to me as the world is to a bird, flying, for the 
first time, from a cage where it has been hatched and reared. 

I was fifteen, and had left Miss Fenton’s for good ; thoroughly well- 
educated, so far. And now they were sending me to a school in France 
to finish. 

I will not say precisely where this school was situated; there are 
reasons against it; but what little record I give of the establishment 
shall be true and faithful. It was not at Boulogne, or at Calais, those 
renowned seaports, inundated with Anglo-French schools; neither was 
it in Paris or Brussels. We can call the town Nulle, and that’s near © 
enough. It was kept by two ladies, sisters, the Demoiselles Barlieu. 
The negotiations had been made by my trustees, and Mrs. Hemson had 
brought me to London, down to the steamer on this early morning, and 

- Was now consigning me to the care of Miss Barlieu’s English governess, 
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whom we had there met by appointment. She was a Miss Johnstone, 
a yery plain person, looking too young to maintain much authority, and 
dressed in gray alpaca. Authority, however, I found she would have 
little in the school; she was engaged to teach English, and there her 
duties ended. 

“You had better secure a berth, and lie down,” she said to me. “The 
night has been cold, and it is scarcely light enough yet to be on deck.” 

“ Any ladies for shore ?” cried a rough voice at the cabin door. 

‘Shore !” echoed Miss Johnstone, in what seemed alarm. “You 
are surely not going to start yet! I am waiting for another young lady.” 

‘Tt won’t be more than five minutes now, mum.” 

“ A pupil?” I asked her. 

“‘T believe so. Mademoiselle Barlieu wrote to me that two—” 

** Any lady here of the name of Johnstone?” 

The inquiry came from a middle-aged, quiet-looking person, who was 
glancing in at the cabin door. By her side stood a most elegant girl of 
seventeen, perhaps eighteen, her eyes dark blue, her face brilliantly fair, 
her dress handsome. 

“*T am Miss Johnstone,” said the teacher, advancing. 

“What a relief! The steward thought no governess had come on 
board, and I must not have dared to send Miss Chandos alone. My 
lady—” 

“You would, Hill; so don’t talk nonsense,” interrupted the young 
lady, with a laugh, as she threw up her white veil, and brought her 
beauty right underneath the cabin lamp. ‘Would the fishes have swal- 
lowed me up any the quicker for not being in somebody’s charge? 
Unfasten my cloak, Hill.” 

“This young lady is Miss Chandos, ma’am,” said the person addressed 
as “ Hill,” presenting the beautiful girl to Miss Johnstone. “ Please 
take every care of her in going across.” 

The young lady wheeled round. “ Are you our new English teacher ?” 

“JT am engaged as English governess at Mademoiselle Barlieu’s,” 
replied Miss Johnstone. ‘She wrote word to me that I might expect 
Miss Chandos and Miss Hereford on board.” 

“‘ Miss Hereford !” was the quick response. ‘ Who is she?” 

But by that time I was lying down on the berth, and the rough voice 
again interrupted. 

“ Any lady as is for shore had better look sharp, unless they’d like to 
be took off to t’other side the Channel.” 

“What fun, Hill, if they should take off you !” laughed Miss Chandos, 
as the former started up with trepidation. ‘Now don’t stumble over- 
board in your haste to get off the boat.” 

“ Good-bye to you, Miss Emily, and 2 pleasant journey! You won’t 
fail to write as soon as you arrive: my lady will be anxious.” 

“Oh, I will gladden mamma’s heart with a letter, or she may be 
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thinking the bottom of the steamer has come out,” lightly returned Miss 
Chandos. “ Mind, Hill, that you give my love to Mr. Harry when he 
gets home.” 

Those who were for shore went on shore, and soon we were in all the 
bustle and noise of departure. Miss Chandos stood by the small 
round table, looking in the hanging-glass, and turning her shining 
golden ringlets round her fingers. On one of those fingers was a ring, 
whose fine large stones formed a hearts-ease : two were topaz, the other 
three dark amethyst: the whole beautiful. 

“May I suggest that you should lie down, Miss Chandos?” said 
our governess for the time being. “You will find the benefit of 
doing so.” 

“Have you crossed the Channel many times?” was the reply of Miss 
Chandos, as she coolly proceeded with her hair: and her tone to Miss 
Johnstone was a patronizing one. 

“ Only twice ; to France and home again.” 

“And I have crossed it a dozen times at least, between school and 
Continental voyages with mamma, so you cannot teach me much in 
that respect. I can assure you there’s nothing more disagreeable than 
to be stewed in one of these suffocating berths. When we leave the 
river, should it prove a rough sea, well and good; but I don’t put 
myself in a berth until then.” 

“Have you been long with the Miss Barlieus?” inquired Miss 
Johnstone. : 

“Two dismal years. But I have outlived the dismality now—if 
you will allow me to coin a word. Mamma has known the Barlieus all 
her life : an aunt of theirs was her governess when she was young: and 
when we were returning home from Italy, she went to the place and 
left me there, instead of taking me on to England. Was I not re- 
bellious over it! for three months I planned, every day, to run away on 
the next.” 

“But you did not ?” I spoke up from my berth, greatly interested. 

Miss Chandos turned round and looked at me. 

“No,” she laughed, “it was never accomplished. I believe the 
chief impediment was, the not knowing where to run to. Are you the 
Miss Hereford ?” 

“Yo” 

“What a bit of a child you seem! You won't like a French school, 
if this is your first entrance to one. Home comforts and French 
schools are as far apart as the two poles.” 

“But I am not accustomed to home comforts; I have no home. I 
have been for some years at an English school where there was little 
comfort of any sort. Do your friends live in England? Have youa 
home there ?” : 

“A home in England!” she answered, with some surprise at the 
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question, or at my ignorance. ‘Of course: I am Miss Chandos. 
Chandos is mamma’s present residence ; though, strictly speaking, it 
belongs to Sir Thomas.” 

All this was so much Greek to me. Perhaps Miss Chandos saw that 
it was, for she laughed gaily. ; 

“Sir Thomas Chandos is my brother. Harry is the other one. We 
thought Tom would have retired from the army and come home when 
papa died, two or three years ago; but he still remains in India. 
Mamma writes him word that he should come home and marry, and 
so make himself into a respectable man ; he sends word back that he is 
respectable enough as it is.” 

“Your papa was—?” 

“Sir Thomas Chandos. Ah, dear! if he had but lived! He was so 
kind to us! Mamma is in widow’s weeds yet, and always will be.” 

“‘ And who was she who brought you on board ?” 

“Hill. She is the housekeeper at Chandos. Some one has always 
taken me over until this time, generally Harry. But Harry is away, and 
Miss Barlieu wrote word to mamma that the English governess could 
bring me, so Hill was despatched with me to town.” 

We had a rough passage: of which I cannot think to this day with- 
out—without wishing not to think of it; and late in the afternoon the 
steamer was made fast to the port it was bound for. In the midst of the 
bustle preparatory to landing, a gentleman, young, vain, and good- 
looking, leaped on board, braving the douaniers, who were too late to 
prevent him, and warmly greeted Miss Chandos. 

** My dear Emily !” 

“Speak in French, Alfred,” she said, taking the initiative and ad- 
dressing him in the language—her damask cheeks, her dimples, and her 
dancing eyes all being something lovely to behold. “I have not come 
alone, as I thought I should. A duenna, in the shape of the English 
governess, has charge of me.” 

“‘ Miss Chandos, the men are calling out that we must land.” 

“The interruption came from Miss Johnstone, who had approached, 
looking keenly at the gentleman. The latter, with scant courtesy to the 
governess, made no reply, but assisted Miss Chandos up the landing- 
steps. Miss Chandos turned her head when she reached the top. 

“‘ Be so good as to look in the cabin, Miss Johnstone ; I have left a 
hundred things there, odds and ends. My warm cloak is some- 
where.” 

Miss Johnstone appeared anything but pleased. It is not usual for 
pupils to order their teachers to look after their things ; and Miss 
Chandos was of somewhat imperious manner : not purposely : it was her 
nature. I turned with Miss Johnstone, and we collected together the 
items left by Miss Chandos. By the time we got to the custom-house, 
she had disappeared. Twenty minutes after, when we and our luggage 
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had been examined, we found her outside, walking to and fro with the 
gentleman. 

“Where are your boxes, Miss Chandos ?” asked Miss Johnstone. 

“My boxes? I don’t know anything about them. I gave my keys 
to one of the commissionaires, and he will see to them. Or you can, if 
you like.” 

“‘T do not imagine that it is my business to do so,” was Miss John- 
stone’s offended reply. But Miss Chandos was again occupied with her 
companion, and paid no heed to her. 

“Halloa, De Mellissie! have you been to England ?” inquired an 
English gentleman who was passing of Miss Chandos’s friend. 

“Not I,” he replied. ‘“‘I stepped on board the boat when it came 
in, so they took their revenge by making me go through the custom- 
house and turning my pockets inside out. Much good it did them !” 

An omnibus was waiting round the corner, in which we were finally to be 
conveyed to our destination, Mademoiselle Barlieu’s. Seated in it was 
a little, stout, good-tempered dame of fifty, Mademoiselle Caroline, the 
senior teacher. She received Miss Chandos with open arms and a kiss 
on each cheek. The gentleman politely handed us by turn into the 
omnibus, and stood bowing to us, bareheaded, as we drove away. 

“Do you think him handsome?” Miss Chandos whispered to me, 
the glow on her face fading. 

“Pretty well. What is his name ?” 

“Alfred de Mellissie. You can be good-natured, can’t you?” she 
added. 

“T can, if I like.” 

“Then be so now, and don’t preach it out to the whole school that 
he met me. He—” 

“Ts that gentleman a relative of yours, Miss Chandos ?” interrupted 
Miss Johnstone from the end of the omnibus. 

Miss Chandos did not like the tone or the question: the one savoured 
of acrimony, the other she resented as impertinent. She fixed her haughty 
blue eyes on Miss Johnstone before she answered : they said very plainly, 
“« By what right do you presume to inquire of me?” and Miss Johnstone 
bit.her lips at the look. _ 

“They are not related tous. Madame de Mellissie is an intimate 
friend of my mother, Lady Chandos.” And that was all she conde- 
scended to say, for she turned her back and began laughing and chat- 
tering in French with Mademoiselle Caroline. 

The Miss Barlieus received us graciously, giving us all the same 
friendly greeting that the old teacher had given only to Miss Chandos. 
Two pleasant, kind-hearted maiden ladies were they, not very young. 
‘ Miss Annette confessed to having passed thirty-five. We were their 
visitors that evening, and were regaled with nice things in their own 
parlour, 
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In assorting her clothes after unpacking the next day, Miss Chandos 
missed a new velvet mantle. Some commotion ensued, and she was 
told she ought to have been more careful : it must have been lost at the 
custom-house. Miss Chandos took the loss equably, as she appeared 
to do most things. “Oh, if it’s lost, mamma must send me over another,” 
was her careless comment. 

Mademoisetle Annette came into the school in the afternoon, and 
accosted Miss Chandos. 

“T understand, Miss Chandos, that you did not take any care of your 
boxes yourself at the custom-house ; merely gave up your keys ?” 

A slight accession of colour, and Miss Chandos turned round her 
fair bright face, acknowledging that it was so. 

“‘ But, my dear, that was evincing great carelessness.” 

“‘T don’t see it, Mademoiselle Annette,” was Miss Chandos’s smiling 
dissent. ‘ “What are the commissionaires for, but to take charge of 
keys, and examine baggage ?” 

“Well, they have been up from the customs to say that the mantle 
was not left there. The commissionaire himself is here now; he says 
everything taken out of your boxes was safely put in again.” 

“Tt was a beautiful mantle, Mademoiselle Annette, and I dare say 
somebody caught it up and ran away with it when the man’s attention 
was turned the other way. It can’t be helped: there are worse mis- 
fortunes at sea.” 

“What gentleman was it that you were walking about with ?” resumed 
Mademoiselle Annette. 

“Gentleman?” returned Miss Chandos, in a questioning tone, as if 
she could not understand, or did not remember. ‘‘ Gentleman, Made- 
moiselle Annette ?” 

“‘ A gentleman who came on board to speak to you; and who assisted 
you to land; and with whom you were walking about afterwards, while 
the other ladies were in the custom-house ?” 

“ Oh, I recollect ; yes. There was a gentleman who came on board: 
it was Monsieur de Mellissie.” Very brilliant had Miss Chandos’s 
cheeks become ; but she turned her face to the desk as if anxious to 
continue her studies, and Mademoiselle Barlieu saw it not. 

‘What took him on board ?” resumed Mademoiselle Annette. 

“As if I knew, Mademoiselle Annette !” lightly replied the young 
lady. ‘He may have wanted to speak to the captain—or to some. of 
the sailors. He did not tell me.” 

“But you were promenading with him afterwards !” 

‘And very polite of him it was, to give up his time to promenade 
with me, while I was waiting for them to come out,” replied Miss Chan- 
dos. “I returned him my thanks for it, Mademoiselle Annette. I 
the new English teacher had had a thousand boxes to clear, she could 
not have been much longer overit. I thought she was never coming.” 
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‘Well, my dear, do not promenade with Monsieur de Mellissie. It 
is not the right thing for a young lady to do; and Miladi Chandos 
might not be pleased that you should.” 

“On the contrary, Mademoiselle Annette, mamma charged me with 
twenty messages to give him, in trust for his mother,” replied the un- 
daunted girl. “I was glad of an opportunity of delivering them.” 

Mademoiselle Annette said no more. She charged the girls as she 
quitted the room to get ready their geography books, for she should 
return for that class in five minutes.” 

“*T say, Emily Chandos, whatever is all that about ?” asked a young 
lady. 

“*T don’t care! It’s that new English teacher who has been report- 
ing! Alfred jumped on board as soon as we touched the side, and I 
stayed with him until the omnibus was ready—or until we were ready for 
the omnibus. Where was the harm? Yoz did not tell, Anne Hereford ?” 

“T have not spoken of it to any one.” 

“No; I was sure of that: it’s that precious teacher. I did not like 
her before, but for this I’ll give her all the trouble I can at my English 
lessons.” 

The next morning Miss Chandos had a letter from home. Lady 
Chandos had discovered that the velvet mantle, by some unaccountable 
mischance, had not been put into the boxes. She would forward it 
after her. 

I wish I had space to continue the narration of events as they occur- 
red. From that first early time there was war to the knife between the 
English governess and Miss Chandos. But whereas Miss Chandos, at 
the worst, was but actuated by a good-humoured spirit of mischief, Miss 
Johnstone had learnt to hate the favoured and brilliant school-girl. 

The De Mellissies were staying in the town. Madame de Mellissie, 
an English lady by birth, had been intimate with Lady Chandos in early 
life: they were good friends still. Her son, Monsieur Alfred de Mel- 
lissie, chief of the family now in place of his dead father, appeared to 
make it the whole business of his life to admire Emily Chandos. The 
school commented on it. 

“Tt can never lead to anything,” they said. “ He is only a French- 
man of comme-¢a family, and she is Miss Chandos of Chandos.” 

And—being Miss Chandos of Chandos—it occurred to me to wonder 
that she should be at that French school. Not but that it was superior 
—one of the first to be found in France ; but scarcely the place for Miss 
Chandos. 

I said as much—talking one day with Mademoiselle Annette. 

“My dear, Emily Chandos, though one of the most charming and 
loveable girls ever seen, is inclined to be wild; and Miladi Chandos 
thinks the discipline of a school good for her. They do not eare to 
have a governess residing at Chandos.” 
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“ But why, mademoiselle ?” 

Mademoiselle Annette shook her head mysteriously. “I know not. 
Miladi said it to me. She is altered terribly. There is always a cloud 
hanging over Chandos. Go on with your drawing, my dear: young 
ladies should not be curious.” 

The weeks and the weeks went on. Emily Chandos, by permission 
from home, went out visiting perpetually. Miss Johnstone brought 
back tales that M. Alfred de Mellissie attended her much. It gave rise 
to commotion in the school, to rebellion from Emily, and to a step that 
could never be recalled. Emily Chandos quitted the house to become 
the wife of Alfred de Mellissie, having been aided and assisted therein 
(so gossip whispered) by his English mother. A telegraphic despatch 
went over to Chandos House, and Mademoiselle Barlieu took to her 
bed with chagrin. 

The despatch brought back Mr. Chandos, Emily’s brother. Made- 
moiselle Annette saw him in the drawing-room. She talked loud and 
fast, and her eyes were streaming with grief. 

“ Tt all comes of that indiscriminate visiting, sir, that was allowed to 
Mademoiselle Chandos,” she said, with bitter tears. ‘I told my sister 
ten times that Miladi Chandos was wrong to permit it. Ah! sir, we 
shall not ever get over the blow.” 

“Do not distress yourself,” Mr. Chandos answered. ‘I can see that 
no shadow of blame rests with you. That lies with Emily and Madame 
de Mellissie: my sister’s fortune is a great prize to a Frenchman.” 

What made me gather myself into a nook of wall, and gaze upon 
Mr. Chandos, as he was passing out in the dusk of the evening? Not 
the deep, mellow tones—not the sweet accent of voice in which his 
words were spoken. That they were all that, my ear told me; but 
something else had struck upon me—his face and form. Where had I 
seen him ? 

Somewhere, I felt certain. The contour of the pale face, with its fine 
and delicate features—something in the tall, slim figure, even in the 
manner of turning his head as he spoke, all touched a chord of my 
memory. Where—where could I have seen Mr. Chandos ?” 

The question was not solved ; and time went steadily on again. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AT MRS. PALER’S. 


NINETEEN years of age—nineteen! For the last twelvemonth, since the 
completion of my education, I had helped in the school as one of the 
governesses. The Miss Barlieus, whose connection was extensive 
amidst the English as well as the French, had undertaken the responsi- 
bility of “placing me out,” as my trustees phrased it. But an illness 
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with which I was attacked—not a severe one, but lasting some time— 
caused the Miss Barlieus to be in no hurry, and they kept me on: they 
liked me, and I liked them. 

So Iwas to be a governess after all! The last descendant of the 
Herefords and the Keppe-Carews had no home in the world, and must 
work for one. My pride rebelled against it now, as it never had when 
I was a child, and I made a resolution never to talk about my family. 
I was an orphan. I had no relatives living: that would be quite enough 
answer when asked about it. 

I had never heard a syllable of Mr. Edwin Barley since I left him, or 
of any of his household, or of the events that had taken place there. 
That George Heneage had never been traced, I knew; that Mr. Edwin 
Barley was. still seeking after him, I was quite sure: the lapse of years 
could not abate the anger of a man like him. Mrs. Hemson was dead 
now, a twelvemonth past; so that I was entirely alone in the world. 
As to the will, it had, of course, never been found, or the money 
would have been mine. My growth in years, the passing from the 
little girl into the woman, and the new ties and interests of my foreign 
school life, had in a degree obliterated those unhappy events, and I 
scarcely ever gave even a thought to the past. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paler were staying temporarily at Nulle ; well-con- 
nected English people, about to fix their residence in Paris. They 
were strangers to me personally, but we heard that Mrs. Paler was 
inquiring for a governess; one who spoke thoroughly English, French, 
and German. Mademoiselle Annette thought it might suit me, and 
proposed to take me to call on them at the Lion d’Or hotel. 

I seized upon the idea eagerly. The word Paris had wrought its 
own charm. To be conveyed to that city of delight, appeared only 
secondary to entering within the precincts of a modern Elysium. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle Annette, do let us go! I might perhaps do for 
them.” 

Mademoiselle Annette laughed at the eagerness so unequivocally 
betrayed. But she set off with me the same day. 

The Lion d’Or was full. Mr. and Mrs. Paler had no private sitting- 
room (there were only two salons in the whole house), and we were 
ushered into their chamber, French fashion. Mr. Paler was a stout 
man in gold spectacles, shy and silent ; his wife, a tall handsome woman 
with large eyes and dark hair, talked enough for both. Some conversa- 
tion ensued, chiefly taken up by Mrs. Paler’s explaining the sort of 
governess she wished for. Mr. Paler quitted us. 

“If you require a completely well-educated young lady—a gentle- 
woman in every sense of the term—you cannot do better than engage 
Miss Hereford,” said Mademoiselle Annette. 

. * But what’s her religion ?” abruptly asked Mrs. Paler. “I would not 
admit a Roman Catholic into the bosom of my family; no, not though 
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she paid me to come. Designing Jesuits, as a great many of them 
are !” 

Which, considering she was speaking to a Roman Catholic, and that 
a moment’s consideration might have told her she was, evinced any- 
thing but courtesy on the lady’s part, to say nothing of good feeling. 
Mademoiselle Annette’s brown cheek deepened, and so did mine. 

*T belong to the Church of England, madam,” I answered. 

‘‘ And with regard to singing ?” resumed Mrs. Paler, passing to another 
qualification unceremoniously. ‘“ Have you a fine voice?—a good 
style ?—can you teach it well ?” 

“TI do not sing. Neither am I a very brilliant player. Ihave no 
great forte for music. What I do play I play well, and I can teach it 
well.” 

“There it is! Was there ever anything so tiresome?” grumbled 
Mrs. Paler. ‘I declare you cannot have everything, try as you will. 
Our last governess was first-rate in music—quite a divine voice she had 
—and her style perfect ; but, of all the barbarous accents in French and 
German (not to speak of her wretched grammar), hers were the worst. 
Now you are a good linguist, but no hand at music! What a worry 
it is!” 

“May I ask what age your children are?” interposed Mademoiselle 
Annette, who could speak sufficient English to understand and join in 
in the conversation. 

“The eldest is twelve.” 

“Then I can assure you Miss Hereford is quite sufficient musician 
for what you will want at present, madam. It is not always the most 
brilliant players who are the best instructors ; our experience has taught 
us that the contrary is the case.” 

Mrs. Paler mused. 

“ Does Miss Hereford draw ?” 

“ Excellently well,” replied Mademoiselle Annette. 

“T have a great mind to try her,” debated Mrs. Paler, as if solilo- 
quizing with herself. ‘‘But I must just pay my husband the compli- 
ment of asking what he thinks: though I never allow any opinion of 
his to influence me. He is the shyest man! he went out, you saw, as 
you came in.” 

“When you have considered the matter, madam, we shall be glad to 
receive your answer,” observed Mademoiselle Annette, as she rose. 
And Mrs. Paler acquiesced. 

“Anne,” began Mademoiselle Annette, as we walked home, “I do 
not think that situation will suit you. You will not be comfortable in it.” 

‘But why?” I asked, feeling my golden visions of Paris dimmed by 
the words. “I think it would perfectly suit me, mademoiselle.” 

“Madame Paler is not a nice lady; she is not a gentlewoman. I 
question, too, if she would make you comfortable.” 
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“T am willing to risk it. You and Mademoiselle Barlieu have told 
me all along that I cannot expect everything.” 

‘“‘ That is true, my child. Go where you will, you must look out for 
disagreeables and crosses. ‘The lives of all of us are made up of trials ; 
none, save ourselves, can feel them; few, save ourselves, can see, or 
will believe in them. Many a governess, tossed and turned about in 
the world’s tempest, weary of her daily task, sick of its monotony, is 
tempted, no doubt, to say, ‘Oh, that I were established as the Demoi- 
selles Barlieu are, with a home and school of my own!’ But I can tell 
you, Anne, that often and often I and my sister envy the lot of the 
poorest governess out on her own account, because she is free from 
anxiety.” 

She spoke truly. Every individual lot has its peculiar trials, and 
none can mitigate them. ‘‘ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” I 
walked on by her side then, in my young inexperience, wondering 
whether a// people had these trials, whether they would come to me. 
It was my morning of life, when the unseen future looks as a bright and 
flowery dream. Mademoiselle Annette broke the silence. 

“You will never forget, my dear, that you have a friend in us. Should 
you meet with any trouble, should you be at any time out of a situation, 
come to us; our house is open to you.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Mademoiselle Annette,” I replied, 
grasping her hand. ‘I will try and do brave battle with the world’s 
cares; I have not forgotten my mother’s lessons.” 

“Anne,” she gravely responded, “do not daftle: rather welcome 
them.” 

Well, I was engaged. And, as the Demoiselles Barlieu observed, it 
was not altogether like my entering the house of people entirely strange, 
for they were acquainted with the family of Mr. Paler: himself they 
had never before seen, but two of his sisters had been educated in their 
establishment. 

A week or two after the Palers had settled themselves in Paris, I was 
escorted thither by a friend of the Miss Barlieus. The address given 
me was Avenue de St. Cloud, Commune de Passy. We found it a 
good-looking, commodious house, and my travelling protector, Madame 
Barnadotte, left me at the door. A young girl came forward as I was 
shown into a room. 

“ Are you Miss Hereford, the new governess ?” 

“Yes. I think I have had the pleasure of seeing you at Nulle,” I 
answered, holding out my hand to her. 

“That I’m sure you've not. I never was at Nulle. It was Kate and 
Harriet who went there with papa and mamma. I and Fanny and 
Grace came straight here last week from England, with nurse.” 

Now, strange to say, it had never occurred to me or to the Miss Bar- 
lieus to ask Mrs. Paler, during the negotiations, how many pupils I 
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should have. Two children were with them at Nulle, Kate and Har- 
riet, and I never supposed that there were others; I believed these 
would be my only pupils. 

“How many are you, my dear?” 

“Oh, we are five.” 

“ Am I to teach you all?” 

“Of course. There’s nobody else to teach us. And we have two 
little brothers, but they are quite in the nursery.” 

Had Mrs, Paler purposely concealed the number? or had it been the 
result of inadvertence? The thought that came over me was, that were 
I engaging a governess for five pupils, I should take care to mention 
that there were five. They came flocking round me now, every one ot 
them, high-spirited, romping girls, difficult of control, their ages varying 
from six to twelve. 

“Mamma and papa are out, but I don’t suppose they'll be long. Do 
you want to see mamma?” 

“*T shall be glad to see her.” 

“Do you wish for anything to eat?” inquired Miss Paler. ‘You 
can have what you like: dinner or tea; you have only to ring and order 
it. We have dined, and had tea also. Mamma has not; but you don’t 
take your meals with her.” 

As she spoke, some noise was heard in the house, and they all ran 
out. -It proved to be Mrs. Paler. She went up to her own sitting-room, 
and thither I was summoned. 

“So you have got here safely, Miss Hereford?” was her salutation, 
spoken cordially enough. But she did not offer to shake hands with me. 

**T have been making acquaintance with my pupils, madam. I did 
not know there were so many.” 

“Did you not? Oh, you forgot ; I have no doubt I mentioned it.” 

“T think not. I believed that the two Miss Palers I saw at Nulle 
were your only children.” 

“My only children! Good gracious, Miss Hereford, what an idea! 
Why, I have seven! and have lost two, which made nine, and shall have 
more yet, for all I know. You will take the five girls ; five are as easily 
taught as two.” 

I did not dispute the words. I had come, intending and hoping to 
do my duty to the very utmost extent, whether it might be much or 
little. Though certainly the five pupils did look formidable in prospective, 
considering that I should have to teach them everything, singing excepted. 

“T hope you will suit me,” went on Mrs. Paler. “I have had many 
qualms of doubt since I engaged you. But I can’t beat them into Mr. 
Paler ; he turns round, and politely tells me they are ‘rubbish,’ as any 
heathen might.” 

“Qualms of doubt as to my being but nineteen, or to my skill in 
music?” I asked. 
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“Neither; your age I never made an objection, and I dare say your 
music will do very well for the present. But never mind now; I dare 
say you will try and serve us conscientiously. Here’s Mr. Paler.” 

He came in, the same apparently shy, silent, portly man as at Nulle, 
in his gold spectacles. But he came up kindly to me, and shook hands. 

‘Well, Miss Hereford, we are glad to see you. And what sort of 
weather have you had at Nulle since we left it?” 

“ Not very fine. Yesterday it poured with rain all day,” 

‘Ah, That would make it pleasant for travelling, though.” 

“Ves: it laid the dust.” 

“ Did you travel alone ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; the Miss Barlieus would not have allowed it. It is not 
etiquette in France for a young lady to go out even for a walk alone. 
An acquaintance of the Miss Barlieus, Madame Bernadotte, who was 
journeying to Paris, accompanied me.” 

‘Well, I hope you will be comfortable here,” he concluded. 

“Thank you ; I hope so.” 

* And look here, I’ll give you a hint. Just you get the upper hand of 
those children at once, or you'll never do it. They are like so many 
untrained colts.” 

Nothing more was said. I had not been asked to sit, and supposed 
the silence was a hint that I must quit the room. Before I had got far, 
a servant came and said I was to go back to it. Mrs. Paler was alone 
then, looking very solemn and dark. 

“Miss Hereford, you have been reared in seclusion, mostly in school, 
and probably know little of the convenances—the exactions of social life. 
Do not be offended if I set you right upon a point—I have no doubt 
you have erred, not from want of respect, but from lack of knowledge.” 

What had I done? Of course I said I should be obliged to her to 
set me right in anything when found wrong. 

“You are a governess ; you hold a dependent situation in my house. 
Is it not so?” 

“ Certainly it is,” I answered, wondering much. 

“ Then never forget that a certain amount of respect in manner is due 
to myself and to Mr. Paler. I do not, of course, wish to exact the 
deference a servant would give—you must understand that; but there’s 
a medium: a medium, Miss Hereford. To you, I and Mr. Paler are 
‘madam’ and ‘sir,’ and I beg that we may be always addressed as such.” 

I curtsied and turned away, the burning colour dyeing my face. It 
was my first lesson in dependence. But Mrs. Paler was night; and I 
felt vexed to have forgotten that I was only a governess. Misplaced 
rebellion rose in my heart, whispering that I was a lady born; that my 
family was far higher in the social world than Mr. or Mrs. Paler’s; 
whispering, moreover, that that lady was not a gentlewoman, and never 
could be one. But after a few minutes spent in sober reflection, 
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common sense chased away my foolish thoughts, leaving in place a firm 
resolution never so to transgress again. From that hour, I took up my 
position bravely—the yielding, dependent, poor governess. 

But what a life of toil I entered upon! and—where were my dreams 
of Paris? Have you forgotten that they had visited me, in all their 
beautiful delusion? Ihadnot. Delusive hopes are always the sweetest. 

When I had stayed three months at Mrs. Paler’s, I had never once 
been into Paris further than the Champs Elysées. Save that we went 
every Sunday morning in a closed carriage to the Ambassador’s chapel, 
I saw nothing of Paris. The streets may have been of crystal, the 
fountains of malachite marble, the houses of burnished gold, for all I 
witnessed of them—and I believe my warm imagination had pictured 
something of the like resplendence. There was no pleasure for me; no 
going out ; my days were one lasting scene of toil. 

I am not going to complain unjustly of Mrs. Paler’s situation, or 
make it out worse than it was. It has become much the fashion of late 
years—I may say a mania—to set forth the sorrows and ill-treatment 
that governesses have to endure: were the other side of the question to 
be taken up, it might be seen that ladies have as much to bear from 
governesses. There are good places and there are bad ones ; and there 
are admirable governesses, as well as undesirable and most incapable 
ones: perhaps the good and bad, on both sides, are about balanced. I 
was well-treated at Mr. Paler’s ; I had a generous diet, and a maid to 
wait upon me in conjunction with the two elder girls. When they had 
visitors in an evening, I was admitted on an equality (at any rate to 
appearance) ; I had respect paid me by the servants; and I was not 
found fault with by Mr. and Mrs. Paler. Could I desire better than 
this? No. But I was overworked. | 

Put it to yourselves what it was, if you have any experience in teach- 
ing. Five girls, all in different stages of advancement, to learn every- 
thing, from German and good English down to needlework. The worst 
task was the music; the drawing lessons I could give conjointly. All 
five learnt it, piano and harp, and two of them, the second and the 
youngest but one, were so wild and unsteady that they could not be 
trusted to practise one instant alone. I rose every morning at half-past 
six to begin the music lessons, and I was usually up until twelve or one 
o’clock the next morning correcting exercises, for I could not find time 
to do them during the day. “Make time,” says somebody. I could 
only have made it by neglecting the children. 

‘Our last governess never did a thing after six in the evening,” Kate 
said to me one day. “ You should not be so particular, Miss Hereford.” 

“But she did not get you on to your mamma’s satisfaction.” 

‘“‘No, indeed: mamma sent her away because of that. She did not 
care whether we advanced or not. All she cared for was to get the 
studies over anyhow.” 
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Just so: it had been eye-service, as I could have told by their ig- 
norance when I took the girls in hand. My dear mother had enjoined 
me differently: “Whatever you undertake, Anne, let it be done to the 
very best of your ability: do it as to God; as though His eye and ear 
were ever present with you.” 

I appealed to Mrs. Paler: telling her I could not continue to work as 
I was doing, and asking what could be done. 

“‘Oh, nonsense, Miss Hereford, you must be a bad economiser of 
time,” she answered. ‘‘The other governesses I have had did. not com- 
plain of being overworked.” 

“ But, madam, did they do their duty ?” 

“‘ Middling for that—but then they were incorrigibly lazy. We are 
quite satisfied with you, Miss Hereford, and you must manage your time 
so as to afford yourself more leisure.” 

I suggested to Mrs. Paler that she should get help for part of the 
music lessons, but she would not hear of it; so I had to go on doing 
my best ; but to do that best overtaxed my strength sadly. Mrs. Paler 
might have had more consideration: she saw that I rarely went out ; 
one hurried walk in a week, perhaps, and the drive to church on Sunday. 
My pupils walked out every day, taken by one or other of the servants; 
but they did not go together : two or three stayed with me while the rest 
went, and when they came back to me these went. Mrs. Paler insisted 
upon my giving an hour of music to each child daily, which made five 
hours a day for music alone. The confinement and the hard work, 
perhaps the broken spirits, began to tell upon me, nervous headaches 
came on, and I wrote to the Miss Barlieus, asking what I should do. I 
wrote the letter on a Sunday, I am sorry to say, failing time on a week 
day. None of us went abroad on a Sunday afternoon. Mrs. Paler pro- 
tested that’nothing but sin and gallavanting was to be seen out of doors 
on a French Sunday; and; once home from church, we were shut up for 
the rest of the day. She did not go out herself, or suffer anybody else 
to go; Mr. Paler excepted—he took the reins in his own hands. 

The Miss Barlieus answered me sensibly: it was Miss Annette who 
wrote. “Put up with it to the close of your year from the time of 
entrance,” she said. “It is never well for a governess to leave her 
situation before the year is up, if it can be avoided ; and, were you to 
do so, some ladies might urge it as an objection to making another en- 
gagement with you. You are but young still. Give Mrs. Paler ample 
notice, three months, we believe, is the English usage—and endeavour to 
part with her.amicably. She must see that her situation is beyond your 
strength.” 

I took the advice, and in June gave Mrs. Paler warning to leave, 
having entered her house in September. She was angry, and affected 
to believe I would not go. I asked her respectfully to put herself in 
idea in my place, and candidly say whether or not the work was too 
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hard. She muttered something about “over-conscientiousness ;” that I 
should get along better without it. Nothing more was said ; nothing 
satisfactory decided, and the time went on again to the approach of Sep- 
tember. I wondered how I must set about looking out for another 
asylum ; I had no time to look out, no opportunity to go abroad. Mr. 
Paler was in England. 

“Miss Hereford, mamma told me to say that we shall be expected in 
the drawing-room to-night; you, and I, and Harriet,” observed Kate 
Paler to me one hot summer’s day. ‘The Gordons are coming and 
the De Mellissies.” 

“What De Mellissies are those ?” I inquired, the name striking upon 
my ear with a thrill of remembrance. 

“What De Mellissies are those! why, the De Mellissies,” returned 
Kate, girl-fashion. ‘She is young and very pretty; I saw her when I 
was out with mamma in the carriage the other day.” 

“Is she English or French ?” 

“English, I’ll vow. No French tongue could speak English as she does.” 

“When you answer in that free, abrupt manner, Kate, you greatly 
displease me,” I interposed. ‘It is most unladylike.” 

Kate laughed ; said she was free-spoken by nature, and it was of no 
use trying to be otherwise. By habit, more than by nature, I told her, 
and I waited with impatience for the evening. 

It was Emily. Gay-mannered, laughing, lovely as ever, she came 
into the saloon on her husband’s arm, wearing a pink silk dress and 
wreath of roses. Alfred de Mellissie looked ill; at least, he was paler 
and thinner than in the old days at Nulle. She either did not or would 
not remember me; as the evening drew on, I felt sure that she did not, 
for she spoke cordially enough to me, though as to an utter stranger. It 
happened that we were quite alone once, in the recess of a window, and 
I interrupted what she was saying about a song. 

“ Have you quite forgotten me, Madame de Mellissie ?” 

“ Forgotten you !” she returned, with a quick glance. . “I never knew 
you, did I?” 

“In the years gone by, when you were Miss Chandos. I am Anne 
Hereford.” 

A puzzled gaze at me, and then she hid her face in her hands, its 
penitent expression mixed with laughter. “Never say a word about 
that naughty time, if you love me! everybody says it should be buried 
five fathoms deep. I ought to have known you, though, for it is the 
same. gentle face ; the steady eyes, and the long eye-lashes, and the 
honest good sense and the sweet smile. But you have grown out of all 
knowledge. And so you are a governess, Miss Hereford !” 

“Ves,” I bravely avowed. 

“You must come and see me. Alfred, here’s an old schoolfellow of 
mine. I dare say you'll remember her.” 
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M. de Mellissie came at the call, and was talking to me for the rest 
of the evening. 

The following morning was an eventful one. I had quitted the 
school-room for a moment to read a letter in my own, just come by the 
early post. It was from Miss Barlieu. A very kind letter, telling me 
to go back to them while I looked out for a fresh situation, should I 
not get one before leaving Mrs. Paler. Suddenly the door opened, and 
Mrs. Paler came in without any ceremony of knocking, her face white, 
and an open letter in her hand. She looked scared, fierce ; agitation 
impeding her free utterance. 

“Here’s news!” she brought out at length, her voice rising to a 
scream, “here’s news to come upon me like a thunderbolt! Does he 
expect me to live through it ?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Paler, what has happened? You look ill and terrified. 
You have had bad tidings! Will you not tell them to me?” 

‘What else have I come for but to tell you ?” she retorted, speaking 
in a tone that betrayed as much anger as distress. “I went to the 
study after you, and frightened the girls ; they were for following me 
here, so I locked them in. I must tell some one, or my feelings will 
burst bounds ; they always were of a demonstrative nature. Not like 
his, the sly, quiet fox !” 

My fears flew to Mr. Paler. He had been in England some time 
now, ever since the middle of May. Though I did not understand her 
anger, or the last words. 

“Vou have heard from Mr. Paler, madam !” I uttered. ‘ Some harm 
has happened to him !” 

“Harm! yes, it has. Harm to me and my children, though, more 
than to him. Miss Hereford, he has just gone and ruined himself.” 

“How?” I asked, feeling grieved and puzzled. 

“It was always his mania, that turf-gambling, and as a young man 
he got out of thousands at it. I thought how it would be—I declare I 
did—when he became restless here in Paris, just before the Epsom 
Meeting, and at last went off to it. ‘You'll drop some hundreds over 
it, if you do go,’ I said to him. ‘Not I,’ was his retort, ‘since I have 
had children to drop hundreds over, I don’t spare them for racehorses.’ 
A wicked, reckless man !” 

“And has he—dropped the hundreds, madam ?” 

“Hundreds !” she shrieked; and then, looking covertly around the 
room, as if fearful others might be listening, she sunk her voice to a 
whisper: “ He has lost thirty thousand pounds.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, in my horror. Mrs. Paler wrung her hands. 

“Thirty thousand pounds, every pound of it—and I hope remorse 
will haunt him to his dying day! Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood—I know 
not how many other courses he has visited this summer, and has betted 


frantically at all. The mania was upon him again, and he could not 
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stop himself. He is lying ill now at Doncaster, at one of the inns there, 
and his brother writes ; he tells me they dare not conceal the facts any 
longer.” 

‘‘ Shall you not go over to him, madam ?” 

“ I go over to him!” she retorted; “I would not go to him if 
he were dying. But that my children are his, I would never live with 
him again ; I would never notice him: I would get a divorce, if practica- 
ble, but for their sakes. You look shocked, Miss Hereford ; but you, 
an unmarried girl, cannot realize the blow in all its extent. Do you 
think a man has any right wilfully to bring disgrace and misery upon 
his wife and children ?” 

“ Oh, madam—no !” 

“Tt is my punishment come home to me,” she wildly exclaimed. 
‘*¢ They told me how it would be, sooner or later, if I persisted in marry- 
ing James ‘Paler; but I would not listen to them. My mother and 
sisters will say it serves me right.” 

I heard the children squealing and kicking at the school-room door, 
and did not dare to go to them. 

‘It is next door to ruin,” said Mrs. Paler ; “it will take from us more 
than half our income; and present debt and embarrassment it must 
bring. Ah! see how some things—trifles—happen sometimes for the 
best! I thought it a great misfortune to lose you, but I am glad of it 
now, for I am sure I can no longer afford an expensive governess. Nor 
many servants, either. Oh, woe’s me !” 

I stood looking at her distress with great pity, feeling that Mr. Paler 
must be next kin to a madman. And yet I had liked him: he was 
most affectionate to his children, and solicitous for the comfort of his 
household. Mrs. Paler seemed to become suddenly awake to the 
uproar. She darted to the school-room, scolded one, boxed another, 
locked the door upon them again, and came back to me. 

“‘T had better settle things with you at once, Miss Hereford. If I 
take it in my head, I may go off to my family in England at a minute’s 
notice, there’s no knowing. Your time here will expire in a fort- 
night?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“T had intended to offer an increased salary, if you would stay on— 
but that’s all out of the question now. I suppose you have no settled 
plans ; no fresh situation to go to ?” 

“Madam, it has not been in my power to look out for one.” 

“True. Yet it is better that you ,should go. I don’t know what 
may become of us in future : where we shall live, or what we shall do— 

perhaps go to some obscure place in Germany, or Scotland, or Wales, 
and economise: anywhere, that it’s cheap. I wonder that such men, 
who deliberately bring ruin on their families, are permitted to live! But 
now we must try and find you another situation.” 
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“ Perhaps Madame de Mellissie may know of something, and I think 
she would interest herself for me, if I knew how to see her.” 

“You can go and see her,” replied Mrs. Paler, “ you can go to-day, 
and call upon her. My maid shall take you. Never mind the studies : 
I feel as if I should not care if the girls never learnt anything again— 
with this blow upon them.” 

I did not wait for a second permission: the thought that Emily de 
Mellissie might help me to a fresh situation had been floating in my 
mind all night. She was well-connected in England; she was in the 
best society in Paris; and she was good-natured. 

I proceeded to the hotel (as it was called) of old Madame de 
Mellissie, for it was her house, and her son and daughter-in-law lived 
with her. Emily was at home, surrounded by morning callers, quite a 
crowd of them. She looked intensely surprised at seeing me; was, or 
I fancied it, rather distant and haughty in manner ; and, pointing to a 
chair, desired me to wait. Did she deem I had presumptuously intruded 
as one of those morning callers? Very humbly I waited until the last 
had gone: schooling myself to remember that I was but a poor gover- 
ness, while she was Madame Alfred de Mellissie, 7ée Miss Chandos, of 
Chandos ! 

“ And so you have soon come to pay me a visit, Miss Hereford !” 

“‘T have come as a petitioner, rather than as a visitor, Madame de 
Mellissie. Can you spare me five minutes?” 

“‘T can spare you ten if you like, now those loungers are gone.” 

I forthwith told my tale. That I was leaving Mrs. Paler’s, where I 
was overworked : that I had thought it possible she might know of some 
situation open : if so, would she kindly recommend me ? 

“The idea, Anne Hereford, of your coming to me upon such an 
errand!” was her laughing answer. “As if I troubled myself about 
vacant situations! There is a rumour current in Paris this morning 
that James Paler has been idiot enough to go and ruin himself on the 
turf. That he has lost a great deal of money is certain, for the news- 
papers allude to it in a manner not to be mistaken. Thank goodness, 
Alfred has no weakness that way, though he is empty-headed enough. 
Is it not a dreadful life, that of a governess ?” 

“ At Mrs. Paler’s it has been one of incessant toil. I hope to go 
where the duties will be lighter. It is not the life I like, or would have 
chosen ; but I must bend to circumstances.” 

“That’s true enough. I will ask all my friends in Paris if they—by 
the way,” she abruptly broke off, speaking with slow deliberation, “ I 
wonder whether — if you should be found suitable — whether you 
would like something else ?” 

I made no reply ; only waited for her to explain herself. 

“The case is this, Miss Hereford,” she resumed, assuming a light 
manner. “I thought of going to Chandos on a visit; my husband was 
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to have conducted me thither, but Madame de Mellissie has been ailing, 
and Alfred says it would not do to leave her. This morning we had 
a dispute over it. There’s nothing much the matter with her ; were she 
in danger, it would be a different matter, but it’s quite unreasonable to 
keep me away from Chandos for nothing but this. Monsieur Alfred 
grew vexed, said he should not quit her, and moreover did not, himself, 
feel well enough to travel,—for he has a sort of French fever hanging 
over him. They are always getting it, you know. I am sick of hearing 
one say to another, ‘J’ai la fitvre aujourd’hui! Then I said I should 
go without him : ‘ With great pleasure,’ he complacently replied, provided 
I would engage a lady as companion, but he should not trust me alone. 
Complimentary to my discretion, was it not ?” 

I could not deny it—in a certain sense. 

“But the bargain was made; it was indeed. I am to look out for a 
companion, and then I may be off the next hour to England, destination 
Chandos. Would you like to take the place ?” 

A thousand thoughts flew over me at the abrupt question, crowding 
my mind, dyeing my cheeks. The prospect, at the first glance, ap- 
peared like a haven of rest after Mrs. Paler’s. But—what would be my 
duties ?—and was J, a comparative child, fit for the post? Should I be 
deemed fit by Monsieur de Mellissie ? 

‘What should I have to do?” I asked. 

‘What I please,” she answered. ‘You must amuse me when I am 
tired, read to me when I feel inclined to listen, play to me when I wish, 
be ready to go out when I want you, give orders to my maid for me, 
write my letters when I am too idle to do it, and post yourself at my 
side to play propriety between this and Chandos. ‘Those are the oner- 
ous duties of a dame de compagnie, are they not? but I have no expe- 
rience in the matter. Could you undertake them ?” 

She spoke all this curiously, in a haughty tone, but with a smile on 
her face. I did not know how to take it. ‘Are you speaking seriously, 
Madame de Mellissie ?” 

“Of course lam. Stay, though. About the payment? I could not 
afford to give much, for my purse has a hole at both ends of it, and Iam 
dreadfully poor. I suppose you have had a high salary at Mrs. Paler’s ?” 

“ Sixty guineas.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk of it !” she exclaimed, stopping her ears. “I wish I 
could give it; but I never could squeeze out more than twenty. Anne, 
I will make a bargain with you: go with me to Chandos, stay with me 
during my visit there ; it will not last above a week or two ; and when 
we return here, I will get you a more lucrative situation. For the time 
you are with me, I will give you what I can afford, and of course pay 
your travelling expenses !” 

With the word “ Anne,” she had gone back to the old familiar man- 
ner of our school-days. I accepted the offer willingly, subject, of course, 
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to the approval of Monsieur de Mellissie ; and very doubtful in my mind 
whether it would be carried out. As to the payment—what she said 
seemed reasonable enough, and money wore but little value in my eyes : 
I had not then found out its uses. Provided I had enough for my 
ordinary wants, it was all I cared for; and a large sum was due to me 
from Mrs. Paler. 

Somewhat to my surprise, M. de Mellissie approved of me as his 
wife’s companion, paying me a compliment on the occasion. ‘ You are 
young, Mademoiselle Hereford, but I can see you are one fully to be 
trusted: I confide my wife to you.” 

“T will do what I can, sir.” 

“You laugh at my saying that thing,” he said, speaking in his some- 
times rather odd English. ‘‘ You think my wife can better take care of 
you, than you of her.” 

“‘T am younger than she is.” 

“That goes without telling, mademoiselle. You look it. The case 
is this,” he added, in a confidential tone. “It is not that my wife wants 
protection on her journey; she has her femme de chambre; but be- 
cause I do not think they would like to see her arrive alone at Chandos. 
My lady is difficile.” 

The permission to depart accorded, Madame de Mellissie was all 
impatience to set off. I bought a dress or two, but she would not allow 
me time to get them made, and I had to take them unmade. Though 
I was going to Chandos as a humble companion, I could not forget 
that my birth would have entitled me to go as a visitor, and wished 
to dress accordingly. 

The foolish girl that I was! I spent my money down to one Napo- 
leon and some silver; it was not very much I had by me; and then 
Mrs. Paler, to my intense consternation, told me it was not convenient 
to pay me my salary. 

She owed me thirty guineas. I had received the first thirty at the 
termination of the half-year: it was all spent, including what I had 
laid out now. I appealed to Mrs. Paler’s good feeling, showing my 
needy state. In return, she appealed to mine. 

“My dear Miss Hereford, I have not got it. Until remittances shall 
reach me from Mr. Paler, I am very short. You do not require money 
for your journey, Madame Alfred de Mellissie pays all that, and I will 
remit it to you ere you have been many days at Chandos. You will not, 
I am sure, object so far to oblige a poor distressed woman.” 

What answer could I give ? 

On a lovely September morning we started for Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Madame Alfred de Mellissie, I, and her maid Pauline. M. de Mellissie 
saw us off at the station. ‘I would have run down to Boulogne to 
put you on board the boat, but that I do not feel well enough ; my fever 
is very bad to-day,” he said to me and his wife. She took no notice 
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of the words, but I saw they were true: his pale, thin face had a hectic 
red upon it, his hand, meeting mine in the adieu, burnt me through my 


glove. 
“ Madame de Mellissie, your husband certainly has an attack of 


fever,” I said, as the train started. 
“ Ah, yes, no doubt ; the French, as I previously observed, are subject 
to it. Butit never comes to anything.” 









(To be continued.) 
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PARTING SONG. 
By Dora GREENWELL. 


“ Ti wydost beth dywed fy nghalon.” 


A 










i SWEET were the days we’ve spent together, 
it Sad must the hour of our parting be; 
i Through the broad meadows in summer weather, 
| ih Pleasant the path that is waiting for thee ; 
ai In the red west, where the sun is sinking, 
Deep through the shadows lies my way ; 
| And I must onwards with step unshrinking— 
ai Thou knowest all that my heart would say. 











What shall I give thee for farewell token ? 

How shall I speed thee, with love or with care ? 
Think of the words that we have spoken, 

Take them for wishes, and count them for prayer ; 
Oh! be thou wise when life, caressing, 

Would woo thee to linger, would win thee to stay ; 
Keep in thy soul its earliest blessing— 

Thou knowest all that my heart would say. 













Oft o’er my soul will a sudden yearning 
Bring back the days we are leaving behind, 
Bring me thy footstep, no longer returning, 
Bring me thy greeting, so gay and so kind; 
Hew shall I bless thee? No longer beside thee, 
I can but love thee, and lose thee, and pray ; 
Yet will God love thee, and keep thee, and guide thee— 
Thou knowest all that my heart would say ! 
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GOLDSMITH AND LA BRUYERE. 


T may be said that there are not, and never were, in this world two 
nations lying in such proximity to each other, exercising so obvious 
an influence over each other’s tone of thought, and so well acquainted 
with each other’s literature, as England and France, the character- 
istics of whose humour are so opposite, and whose apprehension of 
wit so completely different. There may be a good deal of truth after 
all in the remark of Schlegel, that the French are unemotional ; for un- 
less we presume this, it is not easy to account for the absence of that 
pathos and geniality of sentiment, the presence of which in English wit 
constitutes its noblest charm. Yet it may not be that they are so un- 
emotional as that they have been habitually educated to a certain witty 
disregard of those social and endearing ties—a devotion to which enters 
so deeply into the English character. Their romances, their dramas, 
are mainly supported by a backbone of humour, or rather fun, which, 
because it takes as a subject for derision those affections which are else- 
where cherished, wants by necessity the only element that could render 
that humour rich and good—i.e., pathos. 

Wit and humour have both been defined a thousand times ; and they 
yet both want a definition. Perhaps it is that they are undefinable. 
But this may safely be said, that we all pretty well know what elements 
are needful to enter into the composition of wit and humour, before 
they can be called so. Now, however much the French wit is to be 
applauded, if we examine the French humour we shall find it destitute of 
those several elements by which we are taught to discern humour. We 
shall find no pathos, for the reasons I have already given ; we shall na- 
turally find little sympathy, because the very tone of the humour 
‘suggested by the subject that provokes it repels sympathy. Wit, on the 
contrary, need not necessarily include these qualities. Certainly wit is 
always improved by sympathy ; but wit can be good without sympathy. 
Hence, without at all saying that French wit is better than English, it 
is quite certain that English humour is better than French. And, in- 
deed, it may be fairly questioned whether what is called humour 
amongst French authors be not, by the absence of those special qualities 
which could make it humour, a species of subordinate wit, which owes 
all to point and effect, and nothing to truth and nature. 

To this, however, some exceptions must be made, and amongst them 
I may instance Molitre, Boileau, La Fontaine, Voltaire, and La Bruyere. 
These authors all possess a rich fund of genuine humour. The comedies 
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of the first ; the second and fourth “Satires” and the “Lutrin” of the 
second ; the fables of the third; the “Candide” of the fourth, and 
“‘ Les Caracttres” of the fifth, all unequivocally demonstrate this. Of 
these, after Molitre, La Bruytre is the most eminent example. His 
humour is so rich that he may be fairly thought worthy to be contrasted 
with Goldsmith. Now Goldsmith is certainly the finest humourist in 
the English language. 

In comparing Goldsmith with La Bruyére, however, it is necessary 
only to consider the former in the light of an essayist ; since the chief 
points of resemblance between these two great men will best be seen by 
opposing ‘‘ Les Caracttres” to the “Citizen of the World.” It is quite 
true that in thus considering Goldsmith, we forget at once the novelist, 
the dramatist, the poet—in short, him 


** Who ran 
Through each mode of the lyre, and was master of all ;” 


and, consequently, ignore an immense fund of wit enshrined in his 
other works. But it will be sufficient for my purpose to contrast the 
two works above named. 
Though the vehicle of the expression of their humour is different, the 
expression itself is very much the same. The “ Citizen of the World,” 
as everybody knows, is a collection of papers contributed to a journal 
called the “Public Ledger.” ‘They first appeared under the name of 


“‘Chinese Letters,” and, we are assured by the biographers of Gold- 
smith, attracted at the time considerable attention, and met with great 
applause. It is not apparent that Goldsmith owed his idea to the 
suggestion of any previous work of asimilar kind. It is, therefore, only 
to be believed that the design is as original as the execution. 

Without Theophrastus it may be conjectured that we should not have 
had La Bruyére. His admiration for the old Greek is thus expressed :— 
“This work (i. e., the ‘Characters’ of Theophrastus), is possibly but a 
simple fragment, but nevertheless, a precious gift of antiquity, and a 
monument to the vivacity, to the spirit, and to the profound and solid judg- 
ment of this philosopher in such an advanced time of life. Indeed, it 
has always been esteemed a master-piece of its kind ; nowhere does the 
Attic taste manifest itself more ‘conspicuously; nowhere does the 
elegance of the Grecian spirit appear to greater advantage. It has 
been called a ‘Golden Book !’”* 

Supplied, as it were, with the design of his work, it remained for La 
Bruyére to elaborate it, by throwing into it the experiences he had 
accumulated by a long intimacy with the Court of Louis XIV. And 
so far as the depicting of high life goes, it must be allowed that 
he set about his book with more advantages at his command than 
ever Goldsmith could boast. Very little is known of the life of La 
Bruyére. He was born at Dourdan, in the year 1639. He had 

* “‘Discours sur Theophraste :” par Jean de la Bruyére. 
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purchased for himself a commission in the Treasury of France, at Caen, 
when Bossuet invited him to Paris in the capacity of teacher of history 
to the Duke Louis de Bourbon, grandson of the great Condé. This 
invitation he accepted. He fulfilled his duties up to the hour of his 
death, possessed of a revenue of a thousand crowns.* In 1687 he 
published his ‘‘Caractéres”; in 1693 he was received into the French 
Academy, and he died in 1696. Such is pretty much all that is known 
of his life. 

It is obvious that a man of such observation as La Bruyére could 
not fail to become a complete master in his knowledge of the life with 
which he was immediately connected. Of one of the most magnificent 
Courts of Europe he speedily detected the follies, the vices, the little- 
nesses, the ignominious squabblings, the subtle operations of the cour- 
tier, the licensed wickednesses of the courtezan, all which he has painted 
in colours undying and inimitable. And perhaps there is not a more 
conclusive evidence of his genius than his power to interest a remote 
posterity in descriptions which, though based upon general observations 
of human nature, yet owe much of their success to follies which have 
long since expired, and to fashions which can never be revived. It is 
certain, however, that, whether owing to his position, or to a certain 
narrow-mindedness, which prohibited him an extensive range of obser- 
vation, in catholicity, in the power to depict all scenes and all natures, 
Goldsmith is infinitely his superior. But what La Bruyére has done, 
Goldsmith could not have done better. 

If Goldsmith had to struggle socially against the disadvantages of 
poverty, intellectually it cannot be doubted that poverty very amply 
compensated him. His circumstances forced him to be an unwilling 
spectator of scenes, and the companion of men of whom affluence or 
his laziness would have kept him ignorant. His “Citizen of the 
World,” indeed, is an epitome of London life as it was exhibited to the 
observer of that age. On the other hand, the “ Caracttres” of La 
Bruytre display only a very small portion of life at Versailles, and a 
portion the least recognizable by those accustomed to have dealings with 
men and women of every-day existence. His book is composed of 
fragmentary histories of courtiers, satires on Court follies, observations 
on Court life, which, though profoundly true when taken as the ex- 
periences of an observer of Courts, are frequently found false when 
applied to those beyond the shadow of thrones. But let us read him 
as he doubtless proposed he should be read. Judge him in the spirit 
in which he himself wrote. Let us take him as a painter who has 
imitated certain phases of life, and to these portraits let us oppose those 
of Goldsmith. It will then be seen that a kindred spirit animated these 
two authors. Goldsmith was more extended in his views, more discur- 
sive in his selections; but the similarity between these authors lies not 


* Suard. 
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in their choice, but in their execution, and this car be easily shown by 
a few examples. In three lines La Bruyére gives us a finished portrait 
of a self:important man :— 

“'N... arrive avec grand bruit; il écarte le monde, se fait faire 
place ; il gratte, il heurte presque ; ilse nomme; on respire, et il n’entre 
qu’avec la foule.” 

Nothing can be finer than the conciseness and point of this piece of 
satire. It is the epigrammatic declamation of a man accustomed to 
minute observation—to the close watching of what apparently appears 
trifling. It is one of many details with which he constructs the pro- 
foundest view of a certain phase of life. Now this is how Goldsmith 
satirizes much the same kind of individual :— 

“When we got in, he welcomed me to his house with great ceremony, 
and turning to the old woman, asked where was her lady. ‘Good 
troth,’ replied she, in a peculiar dialect, ‘she’s washing your twa shirts 
at the next door, because they have taken an oath against lending out 
the tub any longer.’ ‘My two shirts !’ cried he, in a tone that faltered 
with confusion: ‘what does the idiot mean?’ ‘I ken what I mean 
weel enough,’ replied the other: ‘she’s washing your twa shirts at the 
next door, because—’ ‘Fire and fury! no more of thy stupid explana- 
tions,’ cried he ; ‘go and inform her we have got company.’ Were that 
Scotch hag to be for ever in the family, she would never learn polite- 
ness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent of hers, or testify the 
smallest specimen of breeding, or high life; and yet it is very surprising, 
too, as I had her from a parliament-man, a friend of mine from the 
Highlands, one of the politest men in the world: but that’s a secret.” 

There is more of broad humour in Goldsmith than in La Bruyere, 
There was, unquestionably, more of spontaneity about the one than 
about the other. Impulse or enthusiasm in literature is always prone to 
exceed the limits allotted to it by an existing knowledge of art; but 
then this is the quality that enables a writer to snatch a grace beyond 
the reach of art. Goldsmith was a warm, impulsive creature. When 
memory failed to supply him with an illustration for whatever subject he 
was engaged upon, he invented one; and so versatile was his know- 
ledge of life that his invention, no matter how highly coloured, was as 
substantially true as if the occurrence he depicted had actually befallen 
him. La Bruyére, on the other hand, was polished, reserved, profoundly 
sagacious, but unwilling to express his belief until the commission of the 
action that confirmed it. Hence, a certain delicacy; a certain chaste- 
ness of tone; a certain coldness of expression which communicate to 
his satires a pungency equal to that which Goldsmith achieves by 
humour. 

Here is a description by La Bruyére of what in his day would be 
called a “ beau :”— 

“T hear Theodectus in the anteroom; as he approaches you, so he 
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grows more clamorous. Now he has entered. He laughs, he shouts, 
his noise almost shatters you. You stop your ears: it is thunder. He 
is not less formidable from the things that he says than from the tone 
in which he says them. He never permits himself to be subdued, nor 
ceases his uproar but to discuss unintelligibly all manner of stupid things, 
He has so little regard for politeness, for time, for persons, that each 
one has been annoyed by this embodied irritant even before he has had 
time to make himself felt. Even before he is seated he has uncon- 
sciously offended the whole assembly. Is dinner ready ?—he is the first 
to seat himself, and in the best place. He eats, he drinks, he narrates, 
he jokes, all in the same moment. He has no sense of the presence 
of others, nor of that of the host, nor attends to the recital of grace. 
Is it he, or is it Entideum who gives the repast? He assumes all the 
authority of the host; and it is far less inconvenient to let him have 
his own way than to enter into a dispute with him. If you play, he will 
win. He likes to joke those who lose, and he offends them. I give 
way, at last, and disappear, unable longer either to endure him, or those 
by whom he is endured.” 

Who does not recollect Goldsmith’s description of a beau: of the 
fellow “‘who employs three hours every morning in dressing his head, 
by which is understood only his hair—who is excessively fond of 
dancing a minuet with the ladies, by which is only meant walking round 
the floor eight or ten times with his hat on, affecting great gravity, and 
sometimes looking tenderly on his partner—who has an infinite variety 
of small talk upon all occasions, and laughs when he has nothing more 
to say”? 

It is obvious that both these characters are drawn from life. Nor is 
their value lessened by the fact of their being typical of a society that 
has vanished. Let us divest Goldsmith’s beau of his wig, and La 
Bruyére’s of something of his vehemence, and we shall be astonished to 
find that after all these two likenesses satirize by their truth the same 
class of beings in our own as they did in their day. La Bruyére’s con- 
temporary popularity was owing very much to his satirizing practised 
follies and well-known persons. Fashion saw herself admirably reflected 
in his writings. Nothing can be more admirable than this capacity of 
delineation. The power that imitates the fashion appeals to those who 
recognize, as it were, the costume: appeals equally to those who per- 
ceive the truth. It not only delights a contemporary age, but awakens 
the admiration of posterity for that accurate portrayal of motives and 
actions which is true in all times, as it is the result of a close observa- 
tion of those principles by which human nature performs its operations. 
This is the merit of La Bruyére: even in a greater degree the merit of 
Goldsmith. There is hardly a single description in the “ Citizen of the 
World” that will not be found true of the same follies now, that those 
descriptions attempted to lash then. We may call such types of human 
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nature by other names: Beau Tibbs may seem a product of his own 
century; the club of authors may have vanished; the ladies may no 
longer be called Delias, Clarissas, and Belindas,—may no longer find 
delight in negro-boys and monkeys, in curious china and antique fans ; 
the indigent author may now have changed his ways of living, and 
choose no longer to write with a stocking round his head all the day; 
the system of noble patronage may have disappeared; and, unable to 
sympathize with the then literary position, we may read with aversion 
or contempt the fulsome flattery of the author’s dedication. But through 
the silly vices, the transient follies, the outré habits, the quaint costumes 
of a hundred years ago, we shall see in Goldsmith’s portraits that evi- 
dence of profound observation, that consummate acquaintance with life 
and human nature which will always render them for all generations the 
very archetypes of word-painting, the undying representatives of the 
various class they imitate with such fidelity, and ridicule with such 
humour and truth. 

With Goldsmith’s life we are all intimate. It is to be deplored that 
we know so little of La Bruyére. Yet might not the biography of the one 
serve as a commentary on the life of the other? Kindred genius often 
implies kindred emotions ; and it would not be hard to believe that the 
same love of humour that originated “ Les Caractétres” emanated from 
the same genial temperament, the same single-mindedness, the same 
deep sympathy with misfortune and strong hatred of vice which 
prompted the descriptions in the “ Citizen of the World.” From the 
character of La Bruyére, however, as given by the Abbé d’Olivet,* we 
might, perhaps, feel inclined to doubt the correctness of such a notion. 
“He has been,” says the Abbé, “described to me as a philosopher who 
had no desire but to live in tranquillity with his friends and his books. 
making a good choice of both, neither wooing nor shunning pleasure ; 
moderate in his enjoyments, and ingenious in creating them ; polished in 
his manners and wise in his conversation ; frightened of all kinds ot 
ambition, even to the ambition of displaying his genius.” ‘This cer- 
tainly does not harmonise with the accounts given of Goldsmith. In the 
first instance, there was very little of the philosopher about him, and to 
him repose was simply unendurable. True, he made an excellent choice 
of both his books and sometimes of his friends; but he never shunned 

- pleasure ; and his ambition was such as frequently to expose him to the 
ridicule or expostulation of his friends Johnson, Reynolds, and Beau- 
clerc, But let us judge them in their relative positions, and it will be 
found not impossible to reconcile their apparent dissimilarity of charae- 
ter. Here was Goldsmith, a man who was always poor, whose social 
tastes were blunted by the consciousness of an ungainly demeanour 
which had procured for him the reputation of being the ugliest man m 
London ; from the upper circles of life he was excluded by the misfor- 


t ‘‘ Histcir2 de Academie Frangais>.” 
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tunes of his position, his poverty, his antecedents, and his address. A 
disposition less spontaneous and benevolent than Goldsmith’s would 
have been hardened by his struggles. His life would have been 
embittered, his energies would have been blunted. But Goldsmith 
always had a knack of hoping. Nevertheless because fate seemed 
perpetually to retard his progress; because he craved with the in- 
stincts of genius for pleasures placed beyond the reach of his cir- 
cumstances ; because, conscious of his own powers, he made no scruple 
to push himself forward, too frequently incited, perhaps, by absolute 
want—to find his claims denied, his genius unrecognized, up to a period, 
at least, when its recognition could avail him nothing, his purse vacant 
of means, and a prison or starvation staring him in the face ; because, 
I say, he found himself opposed by these and innumerable other obsta- 
cles, he socially retrograded, purposely to enjoy those lower pleasures 
which La Bruyére would have shunned, simply because La Bruyére had 
always been in a position to gratify his predilections without anxiety or 
labour. But let us imagine Goldsmith in Marseilles, and not in Green- 
Arbour Court, surrounded by ladies and gentlemen who could appreciate 
his genius, not by lodging-house keepers and _ bailiffs who insulted his 
misery ; possessed of a competency that enabled him to live in compara- 
tive luxury, not forced to repair constantlyto the pawnbroker’s for means 
to procure a dinner :—should we not have had such a character of him 
as is given by the Abbé d’Olivet to La Bruytre? A hungry man is 
seldom a philosopher. Would La Bruyére have been choice in his se- 
lections of books and friends had he not had means to purchase the one 
and entertain the other? 

Those who can trace an author’s disposition in his works can hardly 
fail to remark that the same tone of thought, the same geniality of temper, 
the same copiousness of colouring and humour employed in “Les Carac- 
teres” are also to be found in the “Citizen of the World.” In support 
of this, I may instance La Bruyére’s famous portrait of the “ Absent 
Man.” It is conceived in the true spirit of Goldsmith. I could indi- 
cate innumerable passages in the “Citizen of the World” which seem 
as much impressed with the genius of La Bruyére as many in La Bruy- 
ére’s work are impressed with the genius of Goldsmith. But want of 
space warns me to conclude. It is yet reserved for some able translator 
to make us better acquainted with the French writer; and, perhaps, we 
could not pay French and English literature a higher compliment than 
by calling La Bruyére the French Goldsmith, and Goldsmith the essay- 
ist, the English La Bruyére. 

W. CLarK RUSSELL. 
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FINDING BOTH OF THEM. 


T was Worcester Assizes, and Mr. Todhetley was on the grand jury. 
You see, although Dyke Manor was just within the borders of 
Warwickshire, the greater portion of the squire’s property lay in Wor- 
cestershire, also a house that we often lived in, Crabb Cot; and this 
caused him to be summoned to serve. I forget who was foreman 
that time: if it was not Sir John Pakington, I suppose it must have 
been the Honourable Mr. Coventry. Tod would recollect: but I can’t 
get at him now to ask. 

The week was jolly. We put up at the “Star and Garter” when we 
went to Worcester, which was two or three times a-year; generally at 
the assizes, or the races, or the quarter sessions ; one of the busy times. 

The Pater would grumble at the bills—and say we boys had no busi- 
ness to be there ; but he would take us, if we were at home, for all that. 
The assizes came on this time the week before our summer holidays 
were up: the squire wished they had not come on until the week after. 
Anyway, there we were, in clover: the Pater stewed up in the county 
courts all day ; I and Tod flying about the town, and doing what we 
liked. 

The judges came in from Oxford on the usual day, Saturday. And, 
to make plain what I am going to tell about, we must go back to that 
morning and to Dyke Manor. It was broiling hot weather, and Mr. 
Todhetley, Hugh, and Lena, with old Thomas and Hannah, all came 
out on the lawn after breakfast to see us start. The open carriage was 
at the door, with the fine dark horses. When the squire did come out, 
he liked to do things well; and Dwarf Giles had gone on to Worcester 
the preceding day with the two saddle-horses, the Pater’s and Tod’s. 
They might have ridden. them in this morning, but the squire chose to 
have his horses sleek and fresh when attending the high sheriff. 

“Shall I drive, sir ?” asked Tod. 

‘“‘No,” said the Pater. “These two have queer tempers, and must be 
handled carefully.” He meant the horses, Bob and Blister. Tod 
looked at me: he thought he could have managed them quite as well 
as the Pater. 

“Papa,” cried Lena, as we were driving off, running up in her white 
pinafore, with her pretty hair flying, “If you can catch that naughty 
kidnapper at Worcester, you put her in prison.” 

The squire nodded emphatically,as much as to say, “Trust me for that.” 
Lena alluded to the woman who had taken her off, and stolen her clothes 
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two or three weeks before. Tod said afterwards, there must have been 
some prevision on the child’s mind when she said this. 

We reached Worcester at twelve. It’s a long drive, you know. Lots 
of country-people had arrived, and the squire went off with some of 
them. Tod and I thought we’d order luncheon at the Star—a jolly 
good one; stewed lampreys, kidneys, and cherry tart ; and let it go 
into the squire’s bill. 

I’m afraid I envied Tod. The old days of travelling post were past, 
when the sheriff’s procession would go out to Whittington to meet the 
judge’s carriage. They came now by rail from Oxford, and the sheriff 
and his attendants received them at the railway station. It was the first 
time Tod had been allowed to make one of the gentlemen-attendants. 
The squire said now he was too young ; but he looked so big, and tall, 
and strong. ‘To see him mount his horse and go cantering off with the 
rest sent me into a state of envy. Tod saw it. 

“Don’t drop your mouth, Johnny,” said he. ‘ You'll make one of 
us in another year or two.” 

I hung about for half an hour, and the procession came —e passing the 
Star on its way to the county courts. The bells were ringing, the ad- 
vance heralds blew their trumpets, and the javelin guard rode at a foot 
pace, their lances in rest, before the high sherifi’s grand carriage, with 
its four prancing horses and their silvered harness. Both the judges had 
come in, so we knew that business was over at Oxford ; they sat oppo- 
site to the sheriff and his chaplain. I used to wonder whether they 
travelled all the way in their wigs and gowns, or robed at Worcester Sta- 
tion. Squire Todhetley rode in the line next the carriage, with some 
more old ones of consequence ; Tod on his fine bay was nearly at the 
tail, and he gave me a nod in passing. The judges were going to open 
the commission, and Forgate Street was crowded. 

The high sheriff that year was a friend of ours, and the Pater had an 
invitation to the banquet he gave that evening to the judges. Tod 
thought he ought to have been invited too. 

“It’s sinfully stingy of him, Johnny. When I am pricked for sheriff— 
and I suppose my turn will come some time, for Warwickshire, if not for 
Worcestershire—I’ll have more young fellows to my dinner than old 
men.” 

The squire, knowing nothing of our mid-day luncheon, was surprised 
that we chose supper at eight instead of dinner at six; but he told the 
waiter to give us a good one. We went out while it was getting ready, 
and walked arm-in-arm through the crowded streets. Worcester is 
always full on a Saturday evening ; it is market-day there, as everybody 
knows ; but on Assize Saturday the streets are nearly impassable. Tod, 
tall and strong, held on his way, and asked leave of none. 

“Now, then, you two gents, can’t you go on proper, and not elbow 
respectable folks like that !” 
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“Halloa !” cried Tod, turning at the voice, “Is it you, old Jones >” 

Old Jones, our parish constable at home—the same that I told you 
of in “Shaving the Ponies’ Tails,” who had the warrant for apprehending 
Tod, and couldn’t execute it—touched his hat when he saw it was us, 
and begged pardon. We asked what he was doing at Worcester; but 
he had only come over for the day on his own account. “On the 
spree ?” Tod said to him. 

“Young Mr. Todhetley,” cried he—the way he mostly addressed Tod, 
—‘T'd not be sure but that woman’s took—her that served out little Miss 
Lena.” 

“That woman !” roared Tod. ‘ Why do you think it?” 

Old Jones explained. A woman had been apprehended near Wor- 
cester the previous day, on a charge of stripping two little boys of their 
clothes in Perry Wood. The description given of her answered exactly 
old Jones thought, to that given by Lena. 

“She stripped ’em to the skin,” groaned Jones, drawing a long face 
as he recited the mishap : “two poor little chaps of three years, they 
was, living in them cottages under the Wood—not as much as their boots 
did she leave ’em. When they got home, their folks didn’t know ’em ; 
quite naked they was, and bleating with terror, like a brace of shorn 
sheep.” 

Tod put on his savage face. ‘‘ And she is taken, you say, Jones?” 

“She was took yesterday, sir. They had her before the justices this 
morning, and the little fellows knowed her at once. As the ’sizes was 
on, leastways as good as on, their worships committed her for trial there 
and then. Policeman Chiff told me all about it, and it was him that 
took her. She’s in the county gaol.” 

We carried the tale to the Pater that night, and bs despatched a 
messenger to Mrs. Todhetley, to say that Lena must be at Worcester on 
the Monday morning. But there’s something to tell about the Sunday 
yet. 

If you have been in Worcester on Assize Sunday, you know how the 
cathedral is sure on that morning to be crowded. Enough strangers 
are in the town to fill it; the inhabitants, church people at other times, 
attend it then; and King Mob flocks in to see the show. 

Squire Todhetley was put in the stalls; Tod and I scrambled for 
places on'a bench. The alterations in the cathedral (going on for years 
before that, and going on for years since, and going on still) caused 
space to be limited, and it was no end of a cram. While people fought 
for standing-places, the procession was played in to the crash of the 
organ. The judges came, glorious in their wigs and gowns; the mayor 
and aldermen were grand as scarlet and gold chains could make them ; 
and there was a large attendance of the clergy in their white robes. The 
Bishop had come in from Hartlebury, and was on his throne, and the 
service began. The Rev. Mr. Wheeler chanted ; the good Dean read 
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the lessons. Of course the music was all right: they put up fine 
services on Assize Sundays now; and the sheriffs chaplain went up in 
his black gown to preach the sermon. ‘Three-quarters of an hour, if 
you'll believe me, before it came to an end! 

Ere the organ had well played its Amen to the Bishop’s blessing, the 
crowd began to push out. We pushed with the rest, and took up our 
places in the long cathedral lobby to see the procession pass back again. 
It came winding down between the line of javelin-men. Just as the 
judges were passing, Tod touched me to look opposite. There stood a 
young boy in dreadful clothes, patched all over, but otherwise clean ; 
with great dark wondering eyes riveted on the judges, as if they had 
been peacocks on stilts; on their wigs, on their solemn countenances, on 
their held-up scarlet trains. 

Where had I seen those eyes, and their brilliant brightness? Recol- 
lection flashed over me before Tod’s whisper: “ Jake’s boy; the 
youngster we saw in the tent.” 

To get across the line was impossible; good manners would not 
permit it, let alone the javelin-guard. And when the procession had 
passed, leaving nothing but a crowd of shuffling feet and the dust on the 
white cathedral floor, the boy was gone. 

“T say, Johnny, it’s rather odd we should come on those tent-people 
just as the woman has turned up,” exclaimed Tod, waking from a 
reverie after we got clear of the cathedral. 

“ But you don’t think they can be connected, Tod ?” 

“Well, no; I suppose not. It’s a queer coincidence, though.” 

This we also carried to the Pater, as we had the other news. He was 
standing in the Star gateway. 

“Look here, you boys,” said he, after a pause of thought; “keep 
your eyes open; you may come upon the lad again, or some of his 
folks. I should like to do something for that poor man ; I’ve wished it 
ever since he brought home Lena, and that confounded Molly drove 
him out by way of recompense.” 

“ And if they should be confederates, sir?” suggested Tod. 

“Who confederates? What do you mean, Joe?” 

“These people and the female-stripper. It seems strange they should 
both turn up again in the same spot.” 

The notion took away the Pater’s breath. “If I thought that; if I 
find it isso,” he broke forth, ‘ I’ll—I’ll—transport the lot.” 

Mrs. Todhetley arrived with Lena on Sunday afternoon. Early on 
Monday, the Squire and Tod took her to the governor’s house at the 
county prison, where she was to see the woman, as if accidentally, nothing 
being said to Lena. 

The woman was brought in: a bold jade, with a red face: and 
Lena nearly went into convulsions at the sight of her. There could 
be no mistake: the woman was the same: and the Pater became red- 
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hot with anger; especially to think he could not punish her in 
Worcester. 

As the fly went racing up Salt Lane after the interview, on its way to 
leave the Squire at the county courts, a lad ran past. It was Jake’s boy; 
the same we had seen in the cathedral. Tod leaped up and called to the 
driver to stop, but the Pater roared out an orderto go on. The squire’s 
appearance at the court could not be delayed, and Tod had to stay with 
Lena. So the clue was lost again. ‘Tod brought Lena to the Star, and 
then he and I went to the criminal court and bribed a fellow for places. 
Tod said it would be a sin not to hear the kidnapper tried. 

It was nearly the first case called on. Some of the lighter ones were 
taken first, while the grand jury deliberated on their bills for the graver 
ones. Her name, as given in, was Nancy Cole, and she tried to excite 
the sympathies of the judge and jury by reciting a whining account of 
a deserting husband and other ills. The evidence was quite clear. The 
two children (little shavers, in petticoats) set up a roar in court at sight 
of the woman, just as Lena had in the governor’s house ; and a dealer 
in marine stores produced their clothes, which he had bought of her. 
Tod whispered to me that he should go about Worcester after this in 
daily dread of seeing Lena’s blue-silk frock and open-worked stockings 
hanging in a shop window. Some allusion was spoken during the trial 
to the raid the prisoners had also recently made on the little daughter 
of Mr. Todhetley, of Dyke Manor, Warwickshire, and Crabb Cot, Wor- 
cestershire, ‘‘one of the gentlemen of the grand jury at present sitting 
in deliberation in an adjoining chamber of the court.” But, as the judge 
said, that could not be received in evidence. 

Mrs. Cole brazened it out: the testimony was too strong to attempt 
denial. “And if she Aad took a few bits o’ things, cause she was 
famishing, she didn’t hurt the children. She’d never hurt a child in her 
life ; couldn’t doit. Just conterairy to that ; she gave ’em sugar-plums— 
and candy—and a piece of a wig,* she did. What was she to do? 
Starve? Since her wicked husband that she hadn’t seen for this five 
year deserted of her, and her two boys, fine grown lads both of’em, had 
been accused of theft and got put away from her, one into prison t’other 
into a ’formitory, she hadn’t got no soul to care for her nor help her to 
a bit o’ bread. Life was hard; and times was bad ; and—there it was. 
No good o’ saying more.” 

“ Guilty,” said the foreman of the jury, without turning round. “ We 
find the prisoner guilty, my lord.” 

The judge sentenced her to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. Mrs. Cole brazened it still. 

“ Thank you,” said she to his lordship, dropping a curtsey as they were 
taking her from the dock, ‘“‘and I hope you'll sit there, old gentleman, 
till I come out.” 

* A sort of plain bun sold in Worcester. 
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When the squire was told of the sentence that evening, he said it was 
too mild by half, and talked of bringing her also to book in Warwick. 
But Mrs. Todhetley said, “No; forgive her.” After all, it was but the 
loss of the clothes. 

Nothing whatever had come out during the trial to connect Jake with 
the woman. She appeared to be a stray waif without friends. “And 
I watched and listened closely for it, mind you, Johnny,” remarked Tod. 

It was a day or two after this—I think, on the Wednesday evening. 
The squire’s grand-jury duties were over, but he stayed on, intending to 
make a week of it; Mrs. Todhetley and Lena had left for home. We 
had dined late, and Tod and I went for a stroll afterwards, leaving the 
Pater and an old clergyman, who had dined with us, to their wine. In 
passing the cooked-meat shop in High-street, we saw a little chap look- 
in, his face flattened against the panes. Tod laid hold of his shoulder, 
and the boy turned his brilliant eyes and their hungry expression 
upon us. 

“Do you remember me, Dor?” You see, Tod had not forgotten his 
name. 

Dor evidently did remember. And whether it was that he felt 
frightened at being accosted, or whether the sight of us brought back to 
him the image of the dead child-sister lying on the rushes, was 
best known to himself; but he burst out crying. 

“There’s nothing to cry for,” said Tod ; “you need not be afraid. 

‘Could you eat some of that meat ?” 

Something like a shiver of glad surprise broke over the boy’s face 
at the question ; just as though he had had no food for weeks. Tod 
gave him a shilling, and told him to go in and buy some. But the boy 
looked at the money doubtingly. 

“ A whole shilling! They’d think I stole it.” 

Tod took back the money, and went in himself. He was as proud a 
fellow as you'd find in the two counties, and yet he would do all sorts 
of things that many another glanced askance at. 

“‘T want half a pound of beef,” said he to the man who was carving, 
“and some bread, if you sell it. And I'll take one of those small 
pork pies.” 

“Shall I put the meat in paper, sir ?” asked the man : as if he thought 
Tod might prefer to eat it there. 

“Yes,” said Tod. And the customers, working men and a woman in 
a drab shawl, turned and stared at him. 

Tod paid; took it all in his hands, and we left the shop. He did 
not mind to be seen carrying the parcels; but he would have minded 
letting them know that he was feeding a poor boy. 

“Here, Dor, you can take the things now,” said he when we had 
gone a few yards. ‘“ Where do you live ?” 

Dor explained in a fashion. We knew Worcester well, Lut failed to 
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understand. “ Not far from the big church,” he said; and at first we 
thought he meant the cathedral. 

“ Never mind,” said Tod ; “go on, and show us.” 

He went skimming along, Tod keeping him within arm’s length, lest 
he should try to escape. Why Tod should have suspected he might, I 
don’t know ; nothing, as it turned out, could have been farther from 
Dor’s thoughts. The church he spoke of proved to be All Saints’; the 
boy turned up an entry near to it, and we found ourselves in a regular 
rookery of dirty, miserable, tumble-down houses. Loose men stood about, 
~ pipes in their mouths ; women, in tatters, had their hair hanging down. 

Dor dived into a dark den that seemed to be reached through a hole 
you had to stoop under. My patience! what a close place it was, with 
a smell that nearly knocked you backwards. There was not an earthly 
thing in the room that we could see, except some straw in a corner, and 
on that Jake was lying. The boy appeared with a piece of lighted 
candle, which he had been upstairs to borrow. 

Jake was thin enough when we saw him before ; he was a skeleton 
now. His eyes were sunk and glistening, the bones of his thin face 
stood out, his voice was weak and hollow, and a bad smell came from 
his breath. He knew us at once, and smiled. 

“What's the matter?” asked Tod, speaking gently. ‘You look very 
ill.” 

“‘T be very ill, master; I’ve been getting worse ever since.” : 

His history was this. The same night that we had seen the tent at 
Cookhill, some travelling people of Jake’s fraternity happened to encamp 
close to it for the night. By their help, the dead child was removed 
as far as Evesham, and there buried. Jake, his wife, and son went on 
to Worcester, and there the man was taken worse; they had been in 
this room since; the wife had found a place to go to twice a week, 
washing, earning her food and a shilling each time. It was all they 
had to depend upon, these two shillings weekly ; and the few bits 0’ 
things they had, to use Jake’s words, had been taken by the landlord for 
rent. But to see Jake’s resignation was something curious. 

“ He was very good,” he said, alluding to the landlord and the seizure ; 
“he left me the straw. When he saw how bad I was, he wouldn’t take 
it. We had been obliged to sell the tent, and there was a’most nothing 
for him.” 

“‘ Have you had no medicine ? have you had noadvice?” cried Tod, 
speaking as if he had a lump in his throat. 

Yes, he had had medicine ; the wife went for it to the free place (he 
meant the dispensary) twice a week, and a young doctor had been to 
see him. 

Dor opened the paper of meat, and showed it to his father. “The 
gentleman bought it me,” he said; “and this, and this. Couldn’t you 


eat some?” 
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I saw the eager look that arose for a moment to Jake’s face at sight 
of the meat: three slices of nice cold boiled beef, better than what we 
got at school. Dor held out one in his fingers; the man broke off a 
morsel, put it into his mouth, and had a choking fit. 

“Tt’s of no use, Dor.” 

“Ts his name ‘ Dor’?” asked Tod. 

“ His name is James, sir; same as mine,” answered Jake, panting a 
little from the exertion of swallowing the meat. “The wife, she has 
called him ‘ Dor’ for ‘dear,’ and I’ve fell into it. She has called me 
Jake all along.” 

Tod felt something ought to be done to help him, but he had no 
more idea what than the man in the moon. I had less. As Dor 
piloted us to the open street, we asked him where his mother was. It 
was one of her working days out, he answered ; she was always kept late. 

“Could he drink wine, do you think, Dor?” 

“The gentleman said he was to have it,” answered Dor, alluding to 
the doctor. 

“How old are you, Dor?” 

“T’m ten.” 

“Johnny, I wonder if there’s any place where they sell beef-tea?” 
cried Tod, as we went up Broad Street. ‘My goodness! lying there in 
that state, with no help!” 

“T never saw anything so bad before, Tod.” 

“Do you know what I kept thinking of all the time? 
get it out of my head.” 

“What?” 

“Of Lazarus at the rich man’s gate. Johnny, lad, there seems an 
awful responsibility lying on some of us.” 

To hear Tod say such a thing was stranger than all. 
ning, and burst into our sitting-room in the Star, startling the Pater, 
who was alone, reading one of the Worcester papers with his spectacles 
on. Tod sat down and told him all. 

“Dear me! dear me!” cried the Pater, growing red as he listened. 
“Why, Joe! the poor fellow must be dying.” 

“He may not have gone too far for recovery, father,” was Tod’s 
answer. “If we had to lie in that close hole, and had nothing to eat or 
drink, we should probably soon become skeletons also. He may get 
well yet with proper care and treatment.” 

“Tt seems to me that the first thing to do is to get him into the 
Infirmary,” remarked the Pater. 

“And it ought to be done early to-morrow morning, sir ; if it’s too 
late to-night. 

The Pater got up in a bustle, put on his hat, and went out. 
going to his old friend, the great surgeon, Henry Carden. Tod ran 
after him up Forgate Street, but was sent back to me. We stood at 
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the door of the hotel, and in a few moments saw them coming along, 
the Pater arm-in-arm with Mr. Carden. He had come out as readily to 
visit the poor helpless man as he would to visit a rich one. Perhaps 
more so. They stopped when they saw us, and Mr. Carden asked Tod 
some of the particulars. 

“You can get him admitted to the Infirmary at once, can you not?” 
said the Pater impatiently, who was all on thorns to have something 
done. 

“By what I can gather, it is not a case for the Infirmary,” was the 
answer of its chief surgeon. “ We'll see.” 

Down we went, walking fast: the Pater and Mr. Carden in front, I 
and Tod at their heels ; and found the room again with some difficulty. 
The wife was in then, and had made a handful of fire in the grate. 
What with the smoke, and what with the other agreeable accompani- 
ments, we were nearly stifled. 

If ever I wished to be a doctor, it was when I saw Mr. Carden with 
that poor sick man. He was so gentle with him, so cheery and kind. 
Had Jake been a duke, I don’t see that he could have been treated 
differently. There was something superior about the man, too, as 
though he had seen better days. 

‘What is your name?” asked Mr. Carden. 

“James Winter, sir, a native of Herefordshire. I was on my way 
there when I was taken ill in this place.” 

“What todo? To get work ?” 

“‘No, sir; to die. It don’t much matter, though; God’s here as well 
as there.” 

“We are thinking of placing you in the Infirmary, Jake,” cried the 
Pater. ‘You'll have every comfort there, and the best of attendance. 
This gentleman ‘ 

“We'll see—we'll see,” interposed Mr. Carden, breaking in hastily on 
the promises. “Iam not sure that the Infirmary will do for him.” 

“Tt’s too late, sir, I think,” said Jake, quietly, to Mr. Carden. 

Mr. Carden made no reply. He asked the woman if she had such 
a thing as a tea-cup or wine-glass. She produced a cracked cup with 
the handle off and a notch in the rim. Mr. Carden poured something 
into it that he had brought in his pocket, and stooped over the man 
Jake began to speak in his faint voice. 

“Sir, I’d not seem ungrateful, but I’d like to stay here with the wife 
and boy to the last. It can’t be for long now.” 

“ Drink this ; it will do you good,” said Mr. Carden, holding the cup 
to his lips. 

“This close place is a change from the tent,” I said to the woman, 
who was stooping over the bit of fire. 

Such a look of regret came upon her countenance as she lifted it, just 
as if the tent had been a palace of gold. ‘‘ When we got here, master, 
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it was after that two days’ rain, and the ground was sopping. It didn’t 
do for Aim”—glancing round at the straw. ‘“‘He was getting mighty 
bad then, and we just put our heads into this place—bad luck to us!” 

The squire gave her some silver, and told her to get anything in she 
thought best. It was too late to do more that night. The ten o’clock 
bell was ringing as we went out. 

“Won't it do to move him to the Infirmary ?” were the Pater’s first 
words to Mr. Carden. 

“Certainly not. The man’s hours are numbered.” 

‘“‘There is no hope, I suppose ?” 

“Not the least. He may be said to be dying now.” 

No time was lost in the morning. When Squire Todhetley took 
a will to heart he carried it out, and speedily. A decent room, with an 
airy window, was found in the same block of buildings; a bed and 
other things were put in it, some clothes were redeemed, and by twelve 
o’clock in the day Jake was comfortably lying there. The Pater seemed 
to think that this was not enough: he wanted to do more. 

“His humanity to my girl kept him from seeing the last moments of 
his,” said he. ‘‘ The little help we can give him now is no return for 
that.” 

Food and clothes, and a dry, comfortable room, and wine and proper 
things for Jake—of which he could not swallow much. The woman 
was not to go out to work again while he lasted, but to stay at home, 
and attend to him. 

“T shall be at liberty by the hop-picking time,” she said, with a sigh. 
Ah, poor creature ! long before that. 

When Tod and I went in later in the afternoon, she had just given 
Jake, she said, some physic, ordered by Mr. Carden. She and the boy 
sat by the fire, tea and bread-and-butter on the deal table between 
them. Jake lay in bed, his head raised on account of his breathing. 
I thought he was better; but his thin white face, with the dark, earnest, 
glistening eyes, was almost painful to look upon. 

“The reading-gentleman have been in,” cried the woman, suddenly. 
“ He’s coming again, he says, the night or the morning.” 

Tod looked puzzled, and Jake explained. A good young clergyman, 
who had found him out a day or two before, had been in each day 
since with his Bible, to read and pray. “God bless him !” said Jake. 

“Why did you go away so suddenly?” Tod asked, alluding to the 
hasty departure from Cookhill. “ My father was intending to do some- 
thing for you.” 

“TI didn’t know that, sir. Many thanks all the same. I'd like to 
thank you too, sir,” he went on, after a fit of coughing. “I’ve wanted 
to thank you ever since. When you gave me your arm up the lane, 
and said them pleasant things to me about having a little child in 
heaven, you knew she was gone.” 
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“It broke the trouble to me, sir. My wife heard me coughing afar 
off, and came out o’ the tent. She didn’t say at first what there was in 
the tent, but began telling how you had been there. It made me 
know what had happened ; and when she set on a-grieving, I told her 
not to: Carry was gone up to be an angel in Heaven.” 

Tod touched the hand he put out, not speaking. 

“She’s waiting for me, sir,” he continued, in a fainter whisper. “I’m 
as sure of it as if I saw her. The little girl I found and carried to the 
great house has got rich friends and a fine home to shelter her; mine 
had none, and so it was for the best that she should go. God has been 
very good to me. Instead of letting me fret after her, or murmur at 
lying helpless like this, He only gives me peace.” 

“That man must have had a good mother,” cried out Tod, as we 
went away down the entry. And I looked up at him, he spoke so 
queerly. 

‘Do you think he'll get better, Tod? He does not seem as bad as 
he did last night.” 

“Get better!” retorted Tod. “You'll always be a muff, Johnny. 
Why every breath he takes threatens to be his last. He is miles worse 
than he was when we found him. This is Thursday: I don’t believe 
he can last out longer than the week; and I think Mr. Carden 
knows it.” 

He did not last so long. On the Saturday morning, just before we 
were going to start for home, the wife came up to the Star with the 
news. Jake had died at ten the previous night. 

“ He went off quiet,” said she to the Squire. “I asked if he’d not 
like a dhrink ; but he wouldn’t have it: the good gentleman had been 
there giving him the bread and wine, and he said he’d take nothing, he 
thought, after that. ‘I’m going, Mary,’ he suddenly says to me about 
ten o’clock, and he called Dor up and shook hands with him, and bade 
him be good to me, and then he shook hands with me. ‘God bless ye 
both,’ says he, ‘for Christ’s sake ; and God bless the friends who have 
been kind to us !’+ And with that he died.” 

That’s all for now. And I hope no one will think I invented the 
account of Jake’s death, for I should not like to do it. The wife 
related it to us in the exact words written. 

“ And I able to do so little for him!” broke forth the squire, sud- 
denly, when we were about half way home ; and he lashed up Bob and 
Blister regardless of their tempers. Which the animals did not relish. 

It’s not much of a story this time. But I thought you would like to 
know how that assize week ended the matters told of last: bringing 
imprisonment to the kidnapping woman, and to Jake death. 
Jounny LUDLow. 
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MARGARET. 


Low at her feet the daisy lies, 
She sings a burden old and sweet, 
She sings (the summer daylight flies ) 
“ Si douce est la Margarete,” 


“ By all thy tongues of silver flame, 

By thy heart’s golden fret, 

I pray thee, and by our one name, 
For I am Margaret, 

I pray thee take my doubt away, 
And make me know my lot, 

Thy silver leaves I pluck and say, 
‘He loves me—loves me not ;” 

Thy silver leaves fall one by one, 
(He loves me—loves me not), 

And starlike glimmer faint upon 
The darkening garden-plot. 

He loves me—he is far above, 
And I am lowliest; 

He loves me not—but so he love 
None other, I can rest. 

He loves me—loves me not.—O flower, 
If now my lover came, 

Thy sacred charm would lose its power, 
—Gold fire and silver flame— 

Divine for me a happy lot, 
I doubt, I hope, I fear. 

O joy! (he loves me—loves me not 
—He loves me) he is here!” 


Low at her feet her lover lies, 
He sings a burden old and sweet, 
He sings (the summer daylight dies ), 
“ Si douce est la Margarete.” 
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IN QUEST OF A DREAM. 


HOUGH brought up with the certainty of eventually succeeding 
to my uncle’s enormous wealth, he had notwithstanding placed 
me in a Government office, as he objected to lazy men. I hated work, 
and went to it with great reluctance and little energy—always, however, 
consoling myself that I was not dependent upon the fruit of my labours. 
To my uncle I was truly and sincerely attached, and it was a frightful 
blow to me, when I found, on my return from a fishing-tour I had made 
in Norway in 1861, that he had suddenly disappeared. He left no word 
behind him to account for this strange proceeding, and though the most 
rigorous search was instituted, nothing could ever be heard of the old 
gentleman. 

A year after I married, and continued plodding on at my post as 
before. 

In July, 1863, I dreamed a strangely curious dream. It was so vivid 
and lifelike that I could not throw the recollection off my mind, and 
when, some few nights after, I dreamed it again, it had taken a danger- 
ously powerful hold upon me. It haunted me, it would not let me rest; 
all night, all day, through all my work, I was pursued by the one image; 
goaded almost to madness by it, I hardly knew what I did. My wife, 
to whom I had at length related it, ineffectually tried to banish its bane- 
ful influence ; in vain ; the hold it had gained upon me was so strong 
that I was incapable of work or thought. I grew quite enwrapt with its 
influence, till at last it seemed as though z¢ were the only real thing, and 
outward objects chimeras. To rouse myself was impossible, and I only 
wonder, now I recall it, that my state of mind did not produce brain- 
fever. I grew careless to business, forgetful of everything, and dead to 
all feelings. 

At last a climax came to this state of affairs by my dreaming my 
dread dream again once more, and next morning I made up my mind. 
I felt this state of things could go on no longer; I must find the 
place I always saw so vividly. Perhaps afterwards peace might be re- 
stored to my perturbed senses. I threw up my office, realized the little 
money I possessed, and only then communicated my determination to 
my wife, told her that she had better return to her family during my 
absence, and stated my plans to her. 

Poor Mary ! looking back calmly, I value and wonder at the patience 
with which she bore this act on my part. She soon perceived entreaty 
was hopeless, that I would not alter my plans, that nothing would dis- 
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suade me from this wild-goose chase; and after one terrible scene, in 
which she implored to be allowed to accompany me, we parted. I think 
she hoped that the change of air and scene might be of benefit to me, 
for I was really no imaginative man; but my physique may have been 
somewhat exhausted and wearied, for I had not left home for four years, 
and the unaccustomed strain had told upon me. 

So I set off, not knowing for what place I was bound, except that I 
was going somewhere on the Continent ; the scenery and surroundings 
of my vision could not lie in England. 

The night I slept at Rotterdam—for I had gone there first—I once 
more dreamed my dream. 

At first I felt myself sleeping heavily, and I was somehow aware of 
the fact that I slept. Then suddenly there came a fearful shock, as of 
a jolt against some heavy obstacle, and I was thrown ; from what, or out 
of what, I do not know. Though stunned for a few seconds, I soon re- 
covered, and found myself lying stretched on the ground. As I looked 
around me, I saw that I was in a mountainous region, and the place 
where I had been thrown, a steep bank of grass, edging a narrow road 
leading along at the base of the hills; it appeared to be a gorge that ran 
between them, and I could see the white road winding tortuously for 
some distance further on, until it lost itself among the dark, sombre 
pines that clothed the hills. Only a small strip of sky was visible, of an 
intense blue, against which the dark green fringes of the pines stood out 
like taper fingers pointing upwards ; here and there jutted out masses 
of rock, ragged and wild in outline, in part overgrown with soft green 
moss, bare in places, and again partly encrusted with lichen of a bright 
orange hue. Flowers there were few, the whole vegetation bearing the 
stamp of a high region. Only here and there a few bright clumps of 
purple heather give a warm colour to the landscape, which, without them, 
would be but a dull monotony of tall majestic firs rising towards heaven, 
with a soft, mossy carpet of a dark green hue nestling at their feet. 

Recovering from my shock, I rose and looked around me more closely. 
It was a wild, weird spot; even the sunlight only pierced through the 
thick masses of pine in irregular patches, dappling the moss with gold 
wherever it fell. The cause of my overthrow I could not discern, nor 
where I was seated when I fell. Close by was a cross road, not visible 
from the bank ; it was a divergence from the main path, and two others 
also branched here. A sign-post stretched out ‘its arms in the various 
directions, bearing the names of the nearest villages, but I could never 
read the writing upon it. This was’ strange, for I was well aware that 
they were printed there clearly enough in black letters on a white ground. 
Turning a sharp corner, I came upon a huge block of variegated sand- 
stone, at its foot stood a crucifix of plain, brown, unpolished wood ; 
carved on it, were either initials or a name, yet these also baffled all 
my attempts to read them. No soon had my eye fixed them to take 
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in their meaning than they seemed to blend and to become illegible. 
Below was written a date and the sentence: “ Priez pour lui.” 

In the midst of this curious scene, I felt myself lost and bewildered, 
unable to understand how I was there. Each time that feeling came 
over me, the whole picture vanished, as though touched with a magi- 
cian’s wand, and I continued sleeping undisturbedly as before. 

I led a nomadic life after this, not knowing from one day to another 
where I should be or go. From Rotterdam I steamed up the Rhine as 
* far as Coblentz. Its beauties enchanted me; its castle-crowned, vine- 
clad hills delighted my eye. I should have revelled in all this lovely 
scenery, had not that dream-picture destroyed all pleasure and enjoy- 
ment for me. These remembrances would not let me rest, and impelled 
me on—still on—as by some wild unknown power. 

From Coblentz I made walking tours into the neighbourhood. Having 
explored that, and neither finding nor hearing of any place answering 
to my sketch, I proceeded farther up the river. So time carried me 
on to the month of October. 

Towards that month I had looked forward with great hope, as likely 
to afford me some news of what I sought. I knew that the vintagers 
came from all parts of the Rhine, and felt certain, if the place I was in 
quest of were anywhere near its banks, I should not fail to hear of it. 
Never, for one moment, had it occurred to me that the locality I was 
in search of might have existence only in my imagination. I felt as 
sure of its reality as though I had been there. 

Up and down the Rhine I wandered, during the time the grapes were 
gathered, obtaining permission to enter all the vineyards, and every- 
where addressing the vintagers with my one eternal question. At last 
the grape harvest was over, the must had been extracted and left to fer- 
ment; the leaves had fallen, and an autumnal look overspread the 
landscape; it grew colder, and here was I no nearer the object of my 
search than two months previously. Of course I had heard of cross- 
roads innumerable ; no workman or peasant who could not tell me of 
one, and of winding white roads, of tall majestic pines; but the plain 
wooden cross was still the stumbling-block in the narrative. I was 
growing desperate, and almost repented my resolve to stay away till I 
found the place. I feared my search would be little advanced during 
the winter months, In so wild a spot as that I sought, personal inspec- 
tion would then be quite impossible.. So affairs were beginning to look 
very black, and I thought of writing to England, to say I would return 
for the winter, and resume my voyage of discovery next spring, when an 
unexpected event overthrew all my plans. 

I was at this time proceeding slowly up the river towards Basle, 
and thinking to explore Switzerland next, when walking one day for 
several miles, en route for the nearest village, I was overtaken by 
a heavy shower of rain. It was an autumnal rain, and it continued 
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to pour in torrents all day. Though I was walking through a forest of 
thick pines, even they could not shelter me from the pelting wet, and 
ere I saw the end of the wood before me, after which I knew I had still 
five miles of road to walk over, I was drenched. Shelter was not to be 
had, and to stop where I was most dangerous. So I bravely continued 
my dreary march. At all times a walk through a pine forest is sombre 
and dark, and the light that prevails a greenish dusk, even when the 
bright sunlight is streaming over the tops of the trees; but when the 
sky is grey and leaden, and the rain is pouring down, it is truly a picture 
of the desolation of gloom. 

Weary, footsore, and wet through, I at length arrived at the village 
for which I was bound. After warming my numbed limbs by the side 
of a bright fire of crackling logs and fir-cones, and learning from the inn- 
keepers that the weather had probably broken up for the year, I retired 
to rest. 

I slept off my fatigue, as I thought, and woke, feeling very feeble, as 
though I had been undergoing a sound castigation the day before, or 
had been rowing, or exerting myself unusually in some way. But 
herein I soon found I was mistaken; for when I was wide awake 
enough to draw aside the curtain and look around the room, I was 
struck with its altered aspect. A general air of cheerfulness pervaded 
it, as though a woman’s hands had been busy therein, and by my side 
stood a little table filled with medicine-bottles and cooling drinks. 

“Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, “can I have been ill? Why, let 
me see, what did I do last ?” 

Then the recollection of that wretched walk in the rain came clearly 
back to me, and I grew curious to learn more; whether I had been laid 
up, and how long. I rang my bell ; almost immediately it was answered 
by the landlady. 

“‘Oh, my good sir!” she cried, bustling in, “how glad we were to 
hear your bell. We feared you were going to die, and though my 
husband and I did all we could, we were afraid, even with our kind 
doctor’s help, we should not preserve your life !” 

I saw by the woman’s face how truly heart-felt was her pleasure ; 
tears of joy were streaming down her good old cheeks. I feebly 
attempted to thank her for all her kindness to me, which I felt must 
have been great, and said how sorry I was to have been such a trouble 
to them. 

“We did not think of trouble, sir, if you only got well. It bothered 
us that we did not know who, and where your friends are, to let them 
know you were ill. Now all the roads are snowed up, and we can’t 
send news anywhere.” 

“ All the roads snowed up !” I exclaimed, suddenly growing alive to 
the full horror of what she was relating. ‘Tell me, my good woman, 
how long have I been ill ?” 
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March 2, 1868. 


“ Three weeks, sir! and unconscious all the time !” 

I felt considerably relieved by her reply. Owing to my plans being 
unfixed, and myself erratic during this journey, three weeks without 
news was not long enough to make Mary anxious. Now I was 
desirous to communicate with her at once ; but my landlady replied, on 
enquiry, that it was impossible. 

“Do you think I can soon find a messenger to go to the nearest 
postal town ?” 

“Hardly, sir; it all depends how the weather continues. While it 
snows, and the ground is soft, no one can go between here and B——. 
We are often without communication for months !” 

Here was an unlooked-for hindrance! But I deemed the good 
woman’s story exaggerated. Never having experienced a continental 
winter, I did not know its severity. I was soon to learn it. 

When I was first up, after my illness, and looked out of the window, 
I saw that all idea of going on appeared desperate. The snow was 
piled high, and as it continued to fall, was loose and soft, impassable 
for man or beast. There was nothing for it; I must resign myself to 
stay here, trusting that every day would bring some improvement in the 
weather, so that I might at least let my wife know my whereabouts. 
I was still far too weak to feel this restraint irksome, or the rest it would 
entail, painful. Looking back on that winter, I seem to have dozed it 
away, done everything in a half sleepy state, caused solely by debility, I 
now feel convinced. 

A curious life I led among the people of that village, the only stranger 
and idler in their circle. I soon learned to know their ways and habits 
of life. I became thoroughly conversant with their tongue, which I 
made my study during these winter days, and grew to respect the people 
among whom I moved, to admire and like their simple, honest ways of 
life. The time did not hang heavily on my hands. Besides my study 
of German, I helped my landlord to add up the accounts of his summer 
profits, and even learnt to carve little wood ornaments, such as I saw 
the people make. The rural simplicity and freshness of the life did me 
good. I felt I was resting mentally and bodily, that I was gaining new 
strength and courage to fight my way in the world, which before I had 
fought but languidly, a disappointed being whose prospects in life had 
been blighted. 

At length it ceased snowing awhile, the white mass froze over, and a 
farmer more foolhardy or courageous than the rest, determined to set 
off to the town to lay in a fresh supply of necessaries. Innumerable 
were the commissions he was begged to execute, the villagers well know- 
ing there would not be another chance of correspondence with the outer 
world for, perhaps, the whole winter. I was a suppliant that he would 
post some letters for me and enquire for others. He promised to do 
so, and set off, accompanied by the good wishes of all the hamlet. Had 
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I felt strong and well—I should, no doubt, have tried to accompany the 
man; but I was still far from being so, and owing to constant relapses of 
weakness, I dared not attempt it. 

After my missives to my wife had departed in the farmer’s pocket, 
I felt easier. I foresaw that until the spring I could hardly look for 
release, and therefore thought it the truest philosophy to make the best 
of inevitable circumstances. Nor had I any longer that burning desire 
to find the place I had dreamed of; the fearful craving to find the spot 
had softened down, and though I had still a kind of curiosity about the 
matter, it was no longer the impetus as from a power I could not check 
that had impelled me before to proceed. 

Thus matters stood when, after an absence of a fortnight, the adven- 
turous farmer returned safe and well to the hamlet. For each person 
he had brought something, and all wanted to hear his news. So in the 
evening he came into the large parlour at the inn, and by the side of a 
blazing fire, among the assembled villagers, he recounted his story and 
told us news of the world. The scene was truly patriarchal, and I was 
interested and amused. The men were carving in wood, smoking, or 
drinking, and the women either spinning, or knitting their eternal 
stocking. Accounts of matters without sounded to me as if they came 
from another planet, so completely had I grown amalgamated into the 
uniform quiet of the village. 

He brought me many letters, mostly from my wife. Some written as 
though she were certain they would reach me, but the latter ones grow- 
ing very alarmed in tone at my continued silence. I felt thankful her 
uneasiness would now be relieved. It had begun to snow once more, 
and I knew, therefore, that it might be along time before I could send 
for my letters again. However, all was well in England, and on that 
point I was consoled. 

Time sped on, spring was drawing nearer, and the chance of a thaw 
contemplated. At that time another expedition was undertaken to 
B——,, but even then I did not feel the right amount of power to join. 
I determined now to wait for,the warmer days. When the party returned 
they brought me a whole budget of letters from my wife. I opened and 
read them chronologically, fortunately for their fate ; had I read the last 
first, the others, I fear, would have stood a very poor chance of being 
perused. 

This last letter was to me as though a bomb had suddenly fallen into 
my quiet life; all my piece of mind fled after I read it, and my anxiety 
to get away from this place awoke again. The letter from my wife itself 
was short, saying she had written all news but a few days before, but 
the enclosed had come for me, and as she did not know either hand- 
writing or postmark, had sent it on unopened. I took out the enclosure, 
looked at it, and when I had done so, felt as if I had been shot through 
the heart. I gazed, I stared, I turned the letter over and over to assure 
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myself I was not mistaken ; then, too much overcome by the surprise, I 
staggered back into a chair, and sat for some moments unable to open 
the envelope from sheer astonishment. For it was addressed in charac- 
ters I had despaired of ever seeing again in this world. It was the 
handwriting of my long-lost uncle! At last I recovered somewhat, 
hastily broke the seal, and read as follows :— 


“My Dear NEpHEW,—Tired and wearied of life in a town, and 
among men, I suddenly resolved, while you were in Norway, to flee 
old haunts, and to live in some quiet and unknown locality, there to 
end my days, far from the noise and strife of the world. Still my 
love for you made me fearful lest I should be weak when the final 
wrench and parting came, wherefore I determined to avoid it. I am 
still seeking a home, not yet having found one to please me, and it 
was my original intention never to communicate with you again. I 
mean to send for my trusty old servant, Gibson, to be my constant 
companion, and intended to leave my will, papers, &c., with him at 
my death, to be then given to you. I do not know why, it must 
be an old man’s weakness, but I am impelled to write to you to-day, 
and wish very much to hear from you. ‘Therefore, my dear Nephew, 
write to me soon, and direct Poste Restante, at X——-, where I hope 


to be shortly. Your affectionate Uncle, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON.” 


I was utterly dumbfounded by the receipt of this epistle, written 
five years ago. How was it that it had only just come into my 
hands? What should I do? Reply to it. Why, my uncle would 
by now be far away from X——-. How unkind, heartless, and ungrate- 
ful he must have considered my conduct during all this time! This 
idea grieved me terribly. 

This resolve, though so curious, was consistent with his eccentric 
character ; it did not, therefore, astonish me much. I knew people had 
often held him to be half mad. 

My first consideration now was to find my uncle, and to decide the 
manner of doing so. I pondered long, at last I determined to proceed 
to the place mentioned in his letter, which I found to be among the 
Vosges Mountains. I might there best learn of his whereabouts. Had 
he been there frequently to enquire for letters, he could not fail to be 
noted in so small a town. 

Accordingly I wrote to my wife, feeling assured, I said, that under 
such circumstances she would no longer bitterly reproach me for my 
absence from England. Reproaches I knew to have merited only too 
well. 

It was the beginning of April; the weather had become sunny and 
spring-like, and I could leave the hamlet without difficulty. I bade fare- 
well to my village home and kind friends with real regret, promising, if 
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I ever could, to return among them some day, and and to bring my wife 
with me ; which promise I have strictly kept. 

After a tedious journey, in which I was too impatient to get on to 
observe the scenery I passed, I at length arrived at X. . 

Need I relate that my first destination was the post-office. There I 
queried officials and postmaster as to whether any Englishman, by 
name Charles Johnston, had called frequently, five years ago, for 
letters left, poste restante. The officials had few of them been there so 
long, and the postmaster who had, felt convinced he had never seen a 
gentleman of that name. 

This was an utterly unlooked-for blow. Crestfallen and unhappy, 
I returned to my hotel, unable to imagine what I should do next. The 
genuineness of the letter I had received was undoubted ; it was written 
in my uncle’s peculiar handwriting, which would be very hard to 
imitate; besides, where would be the object of forgery? ‘The post- 
mark, though of quite recent date, bore the stamp of X—— upon it, 
but the postmaster had told me that this was also the stamp for many 
of the neighbouring villages. My only resource seemed to be to 
explore these; it looked like a hopeless task, and I went to work de- 
jectedly and sick at heart. I had made so sure of learning something 
here. 

Though I felt that these explorations could but be unsuccessful, yet I 
did not wish to leave a loophole of chance untried ; I might then at least 
not have to reproach myself in after-years for having neglected any 
means of discovering my lost relative. With natural unwillingness to 
bring the story into notoriety, I had avoided calling in the aid of the 
police; if I could, I preferred exhausting all my own powers of search 
first. 

Hiring a good horse, I set off without any spirit in my enterptise, 
almost letting my nag bear me where it liked. The excitement, the 
rapid travelling, the disappointment on arriving at my goal, after the 
quiet life I had led all winter, added to my not having recovered my 
full strength since my fever, had quite unstrung my nerves. I felt weak 
and ill. 

Thus I rode on for days, sometimes returning to X , at night, 
otherwise staying at some little village. Object in my wanderings I 
seemed to have none. 

Leaving X—— one day in this frame of mind, I rode on and on, 
not even looking about me, though the scenery was wild and splendid 
through which I passed, and would at other times have delighted me; I 
went forward in a kind of thoughtless, senseless state, only engendered 
by misery, and was aware of nothing. 

Suddenly I felt myself heavily thrown off my seat, became stunned 
by my fall, and when I recovered, found myself lying on a steep bank 
of grass. I looked around me. 
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Good Heavens! am I dreaming again? Is this true? Can this be 
reality? It is the very spot of my dream ! 

Fearfully nervous, excited to the highest pitch, I hastily raised my 
self, and turned the corner so familiar to me. ‘There—yes, there— 
straight before me was the sign-post, the huge block of variegated sand- 
stone, and the plain wooden-cross. I staggered towards it and read 
inscribed the date, July rst, 1861, and the initials C. J. 

Completely overcome, I fell down at its foot, worn out bodily and 
mentally. 

How long I lay thus I do not know; at length I gathered strength to 
examine the place more narrowly. It was all exactly as I had dreamed 
it; even the very effects of sunlight and shade were identical. My 
horse was nowhere to be seen ; he had evidently decamped. The cause 
of his stumble was easily discernible, for large boulders lay across the 
road, against one of which, probably dreaming like his master, he had 
stepped. 

What to do now? I was tired to death, but I could not stay here 
all night ; I must continue my journey on foot, and resolving thus, I 
entered one of the cross-roads. 

Now I was more bent than ever on solving this mystery, though I 
died for it, though I neglected all ot er duties; for were not the initials 
on the cross those of my uncle, the a _>f the month that when I first 
had this dream-picture, now so suddenly tound in reality, and the date 
five years ago? My head whirled as it tried to connect these isolated 
facts. I continued meanwhile to plod on, growing more tired at each 
step, till I could hardly crawl farther. Just as I determined to give up 
for the day, and to stay under the shelter of the trees that night, I saw a 
tiny wood-hut in the distance. Collecting all my slender power into 
one last effort, I went on towards it, and sunk exhausted at its 
threshold. 

The sound of my fall was heard within; the door was cautiously 
opened ; an old woman’s face, the most repulsive it has ever been my 
lot to set eyes on, peeped out. 

“For the love of heaven,” I gasped in French, “a drop of water—I 
am fainting ;” and in speaking, I lifted up my head. 

Scarcely had she scanned my face than she uttered a wild shriek, and 
would have fallen, but for the door by which she clung for support. 

“Water !” I wailed ; ‘some water. Woman, why do you gaze at me 
so? Some water, I say.” 

My half-pleading, half-peremptory tone, caused her to obey, and me- 
chanically she fetched me some, her eyes hardly averted from me. I 
swallowed it eagerly. Refreshed, I rose and faced her. 

“Can you give mea night’s lodging?” I asked. “Iam tired, and 
have lost my way.” 

The words had no sooner passed my lips than she turned perfectly 
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livid, her ugly visage looking still more hideous. Falling on her knees, 
she moaned out, betwixt weeping and trembling, “Oh! sir, have mercy 
on me—have mercy on me! Oh! forgive me, and let me live a little 
longer, fully to repent. I have tried all in my power to expiate it; I 
have indeed,” she cried, looking up at me with an abject, pleading ex- 
pression. 

Iwas amazed. My speechlessness made her only more frightened, 
and she cowered and crouched still lower before me, till she looked like 
a serpent writhing in the dust. Even at that moment I could not help 
the thought flashing through my head, what a subject for an artist !— 
what an impersonation of Satan ! 

At last I found words to speak. ‘My good woman,” I said, “I do 
not know what you desire of me, or for whom you take me. Iam only 
a poor Englishman, who has lost his way, and begs you for a night’s 
shelter. Get up, and be kind enough to prepare me a bed.” 

The gentleness of my address struck her, and was evidently unex- 
pected. She stared at me. 

“You think I can’t remember; that five years have destroyed my 
memory. Oh! no; you are too like him.” 

Her words struck me; the curious coincidences flashed upon my un- 
derstanding. Five years ago—add this to the cross bearing my uncle’s 
initials ; surely there must be some connection in it all. 

“Woman,” I gasped, “‘get up from off the floor, and tell me what 
happened five years ago. What is the crime you have repented of? 
tell me, or your life is not worth a franc ;” and as I spoke, I drew a pistol 
from my pocket. 

She essayed to speak, but articulation failed her. Then a more 
womanly look came, and, bursting into tears, she sobbed out, “It was 
all through Jacques, monsieur; it was all owing to Jacques ; had he been 
a better son to his poor old mother, and not left her to starve, she would 
not have grown so wicked.” 

This touch of the mother, recalling the true feminine nature, softened 
me. Laying down my weapon, I said, “ What did Jacques do? ‘Try 
and come to the point of your narrative at once.” 

“Ah! monsieur, it is now sixteen years ago. I lived at X then ; 
my good man had been dead some years, and we were nearly starving. 
Said my Jacques to me, “ Mother, I will go to England, and see if I can 
earn more money there. He wasa skilful workman was my son ; and, 
oh! monsieur, so fine a lad, no woman’s heart could desire a finer. 
Well, sir, he went, and though his going well nigh broke my heart, I 
thought it was for his good, and so was silent. Every year he regularly 
sent me money, and I was comfortable and easy.” 

“At last the money got less, and then he stopped sending altogether. 
I learned from strangers that my Jacques was wicked, and had got into 
bad ways. Oh, I was heart-broken. Not to hear the neighbours’ scorn, 
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I came to dwell in this squalid hut, and have lived here ever since on 
what I could find to support me. I had a little money left of what 
Jacques had sent me last, and all went well for a time. 

“But then the money was gone ; I was too feeble to work, nor did I 
like asking for any at X——, where all the people taunted me with my 
undutiful child, and so I determined to die if I could not find food out 
here. 

“Tt was just at this time, monsieur, when I was desperate, and so 
hungry that I went out into the wood where the roads meet. They are 
seldom used for traffic now, as they are too winding, and nearer cuts have 
been made. I had never met anyone in them all the time I lived here. 
I had gone out to search for berries, hoping to find a meal. What was 
my surprise, on coming to the large stone that juts out there—perhaps 
monsieur noticed it—to see a gentleman seated near it with his back 
turned to me. Not having seen any person for so long I was curious, 
and stepped softly behind him. I was only inquisitive, and meant no 
ill; but when I came close I saw he was counting over English bank- 
notes. I knew the look of them only too well, for my Jacques had sent 
me such. If I had only these, I thought, I need not starve any longer; 
and I looked and looked till I could bear it no more. Was it hunger or 
the devil ? I know not; but I sprung forward, and seizing the astonished 
gentleman by the shoulders, threw him backwards. Monsieur, monsieur,” 
she cried, falling once more on her knees, “I did not mean to kill him, 
I did not indeed. I only meant to take his money, for I was so hungry, 
so hungry, monsieur. Ah, why must he fall with his head against that 
sharp piece of rock and be dead instantly ?” 

“‘ What was the gentleman’s name?” I asked. “ Quick !” 

“‘T don’t know, monsieur; his linen was marked ‘C. J.,’ and that 
was put on the cross.” 

There was no longer a doubt that I was facing my uncle’s murderer ! 
The intervening years had still more ripened the striking likeness there 
had always been between us, and the woman had too good cause to 
remember his face. 

“ What did you do then?” I demanded. 

“I took the money, and found it was far more than I could use in a 
hundred years, so I buried it here under my floor, under this tile,” she 
said, pointing out the place; “and I thought if ever Jacques came home 
his old mother would have some money to give him, and then he might 
care to love her again. So I put all in an earthen jar, and only taking 
the smallest note for myself, went to X——,, changed it for French money, 
and told the people that I had heard from my Jacques. When I came 
back, there was that dreadful corpse lying in the sunshine looking so 
frightful, and I grew alarmed lest anyone should find it, and then ask 
me if I knew aught about it. I thought it better to prevent that, and 
trudged all the way back to X , went to. M. le Curé, and told him 
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that since I had left home the day before there was a man lying quite 
dead by the cross-roads, that he looked to me as if he had fallen back, 
hit his head against the rock, and been killed by the blow. 

“‘M. le Curé and the police came back with me and found it all as I 
said. They pronounced it as an accidental death, and as it was impos- 
sible to take the body to X , it being summer-time, and very hot—it 
was the 2nd of July, 1861—they buried him there, and put up a plain 
wood cross. Then they carved ‘C. J.’ upon it, because that was the mark 
on the dead man’s linen. 

“ But oh, monsieur ! though I had escaped thus safely, I did not enjoy 
my wealth. Every day I realized more the enormity of my crime, and 
this year I thought I could bear it no more, and should have killed my- 
self, had I not remembered that would be a second sin at my door. 
Then I dug up the papers, and thought I would burn them; when, 
looking through the pocket-book they were in, I found a letter, ready 
directed and stamped. I could only read Angleterre on it, and a name 
beginning with J. I posted this, hoping it was to the rightful owner of 
the fortune. If he comes here, I thought, I will confess my crime to 
him, and I buried the money once more. And you have come, monsieur, 
and I suppose you will kill me.” 

“Tam come!” I said. ‘The man you murdered was my uncle.” 

She shivered. ‘Shall you kill me, monsieur ?” 

“ Make me a bed for the night,” I said. ‘I must decide your fate in 
the morning ; I must collect myself.” 

“ Are you not afraid J shall kill you, too?” she asked, in broken tones. 

“No,” I replied ; “ you have suffered too much for your one murder ; 
you will not commit another. Ner shall I deliver you into the hands of 
justice, woman ; you have been punished more than the law can punish 
you by the stings of your conscience. Die in peace. May God have 
mercy on your soul ; may He forgive you as I shall strive to do.” 

She burst into an agony of tears, and sobbed out words of gratitude 
and remorse. 

“Leave me,” I said; “your sight is hateful to me. I have only tried 
to fulfil my duty in acting as I do towards you.” 

I retired to bed, but—need I say it ?—not to sleep. Who could have 
slept after such strange revelations? The next morning I quitted the 
hut, taking the money with me, and leaving the most abject specimen of 
womanhood behind, a prey to the reproaches of a guilty conscience, 
that would be sharper far, and harder to bear, than violent death at the 
hands of justice. It was not long before I was back in England. I re- 
turned with joy inexpressible to my wife, and after all due and necessary 
legal proceedings took possession of my uncle’s wealth. 

Vainly have I since pondered over my curious story, and have specu- 
lated on and tried to recall the feeling that impelled me to throw up home 
and appointment, all to go forth in quest of a dream. 
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DODGING A SHARK. 
By T. E. SouTHEE. 


“ TY THINK,” said the skipper, one morning at breakfast, as we were 

discussing that meal in the cuddy of the ‘‘ Calcutta,” then at anchor 
off the mouth of the Ullua—“ I think we had better fill in as we go, so 
I shall send the boats cocoa-nutting. Would you like to go ?” 

“‘ With all my heart,” I replied. “I’ve never been down among the 
lagoons, and should like it above all things.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said the skipper; “for I shall not go myself. 
I’m not ambitious of being stung to death by musquitoes ; but as you 
have never been down the coast, the novelty will perhaps repay you for 
the pain.” 

*“T’ll run the chance of a stinging,” I retorted. “If we get a strong 
sea-breeze, we may happily escape these little pests; but when do we 
start ?” 

** With the land-wind in the morning.” 

“ All right! Who is to go?” 

“The stevedore for one, because he knows the coast well ; the rest 
you can choose for yourself.” 

‘“* Then I shall have Jones for one. He’s handy, and cooks well.” 

During the day I selected the rest of my men, hauled the boats along- 
side, and got everything ready for a start, which it was arranged should 
be about three o’clock on the following morning. 

Central America is so little known that, without casting any reflection 
on the reader’s geographical knowledge, I may assume that he was not 
quite clear when I said that the “Calcutta” was at anchor off the mouth 
of the Ullua, in what part of the globe that river is situated. 

Close to the shores of the Gulf of Honduras there is a low level 
track of land, covered with immense forests, through which runs the 
Rio Ullua, one of the largest and most majestic streams in that state. 
This river empties itself into the sea in about 15. 45’ N. latitude, and 
87° 40 W. longitude. At its mouth is an anchorage, where vessels 
can ride in comparative safety, and where, during certain months in the 
year, is collected a large fleet of merchant ships, waiting to be freighted 
with the mahogany which is cut in the interior, and floated down the 
river. Among these vessels was the barque ‘‘ Calcutta,” whose cargo 
was about half completed. 

Again, few of my readers will have understood what the skipper 
meant by “filling in,” or the necessity of procuring cocoa-nuts for that 
purpose. I must, therefore, explain that in loading ships with mahogany, 
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there are spaces between the ends of the logs, and the fore and after 
parts of the ship, which, to prevent the logs from shifting when the ship 
is at sea, are filled with cocoa-nuts. It was to procure a supply of nuts 
for this purpose that I and Peter Byrnes, the stevedore, with ten men 
and three boys, started on that August morning. As it was late in the 
season, and all the nuts within a short distance of the river’s mouth had 
been gathered, our destination was one of the lagoons to the eastward 
of Punta de Sal, or as we should call it in English, Salt Point, about 
twelve or fifteen miles along the coast. 

We “knocked out” at half-past two; and though, overnight, every- 
one had looked forward to it as a pleasant trip, there was no small 
amount of grumbling when the time came for turning out; indeed, I 
cannot with justice say that, when the steward poked his head into my 
berth to call me, I gave him a very courteous reception. I ceased to 
grumble, however, when I got on deck, for the extraordinary beauty of 
the scene which met my view amply repaid me for my broken slumber. 

It was one of Nature’s most glorious pictures. Above, a world of 
luminous stars spangled the firmament, all of which were reflected with 
extraordinary fidelity and brilliancy in the calm blue waters. The ship 
seemed floating on a sea of stars. This, however, was not all. The 
moon had just disappeared in the west, leaving behind her a streak of 
bright light, which still clung to the horizon, showing distinctly the un- 
dulations of the ground-swell in the offing, as sharply defined as if they 
had been cut out of paper, and pasted against the sky. 

The men were told off into the boats, and we pushed off. What an 
extraordinary feeling is that which those in a boat experience when at 
night they sail away from a large ship! The boat appears to be sta- 
tionary, while the great black hull and the tall masts seem to melt away 
and disappear. All this I experienced as we left the old “ Calcutta” at 
her anchorage ; but very soon the rippling of the water under the boat’s 
bows dispelled the notion that we were stationary, and an hour after- 
wards daybreak found us far advanced on our expedition. 

About six o’clock, after a good deal of coquetry, the breeze failed us 
altogether, and we had to take to our oars. 

The sea was calm ; not a ripple or a flaw broke the glass-like expanse, 
except, now and again, when a shoal of skip-jacks, scared by the noise 
of the oars, leaped above the surface, and after skimming the water for 
a short distance, fell like a glittering shower of silver into the sea 
again. 

I know not if it is so with others, but with me every phase of nature 
has its peculiar excellency, and the bright and varied panorama which 
surrounded me, and the beauty of the ocean’s bed, called up feelings 
of both wonder and delight. 

No description of mine can give any idea of the crystal purity of the 
water on which we floated, or the extraordinary and deceptive appear- 
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ances produced by it. Beneath us were three or four fathoms of water, 
and yet every rock, patch of sand, and branch of sea-weed, were as dis- 
tinctly visible to the eye as though we had been looking at them 
through a piece of glass; indeed, more so, for the transparency of the 
water seemed to add to their distinctness, while, at the same time, it 
acted as a magnifier. Such was the wonderful effect produced, that at 
times rocks and gigantic vegetables appeared floating on the surface, 
as though to bar our progress ; but, as we approached them, they seemed 
suddenly to sink to the bottom again. 

We appeared to be passing over a lovely marine garden, perfectly 
alive with brilliant-hued fish, which darted about among the weeds and 
coral branches with a celerity that was quite marvellous. In other 
places, large and brilliant-coloured star-fish clung to the rocks, while 
huge craw-fish moved about with the utmost rapidity. 

But, after all, description is useless. Had I at my command the 
glowing language of the poet, or the power of using a pencil dipped in 
the most vivid and brilliant colours, I could not give any idea, but one 
that would fall far short of the reality, of the extreme brightness and 
clearness of the water, and the luxuriance of form and colour which 
studded that tropical sea. 

We had been pulling now for nearly two hours, and a two-hours’ 
‘stretch at the oar, under a tropical sun, is a thing not to be joked 
about. It was, therefore, with no small degree of satisfaction that we 
saw the entrance to Port Sal open on the starboard side, and shortly 
afterwards we entered the little land-locked cove of that name. 

The harbour was a very snug and pleasant spot; but though it is 
called a port, and for small craft is very commodious, the reader must not 
suppose it was surrounded by wharves and quays. On the contrary, 
there was not the least sign of life, except the shoals of monkeys and 
parrots which came down to welcome us, and screamed and chattered 
in a most ludicrous manner, as they fluttered among the trees. 

Nothing could be lovelier to the eye, weary with the blinding glare of 
the sun, than the rich green of the waving trees: nothing could be 
more inviting than the cool shade they afforded. We selected for our 
encampment a fine spot, clear of brushwood, and yet well shaded, and 
immediately commenced our arrangements for the night, as we knew 
that we could not make head against the sea-breeze, which blows on 
this coast daily with considerable violence. 

Port Sal is very difficult of entrance, but, when inside, it is quite a 
fairy spot. Two high rocky headlands, about fifty fathoms apart, 
afforded such a shelter as rendered the water of this place, even in the 
most stormy weather, perfectly smooth and calm. A sandy beach sur- 
rounds the harbour, backed by the primeval forest, which, in this 
instance, grew close to the water’s edge. 

The bush, as well as the trees, was full of life. When we entered, a 
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number of large alligators could be seen basking in the sun, or stand- 
ing side by side on the beach, like a long row of brown soldiers. They 
all took to the water as we approached; but not understanding why 
their territory should be thus invaded, they every now and then glided 
silently up on the sand, shooting their long snouts out of the water, and 
gazing at us ; then, as silently launching themselves backward, they dis- 
appeared out of sight. ‘Finding we did not vacate, they swam across 
the harbour to find another hot place, such as these cold-blooded ani- 
mals so much delight in. At other places sand-pipers were trotting 
about in the pools; at the entrance to a creek was a long line of 
flamingoes ; while now and then a great pelican, or boopy, flapped 
heavily across the water, and disappeared through the entrance. 

Peter Byrnes, as soon as we landed, started into the bush, taking 
his gun with him, and had not been gone long, before two or three 
reports set the whole colony of animals in an uproar. Jones was making 
himself conspicuous by collecting wood and lighting a fire. Peter soon 
returned with a monkey or two, and severai brace of young macaws and 
parrots, which Jones at once proceeded to divest of their feathers. 

By the joint exertions of these two, our dinner was at last before 
us ; and though nota luxurious one, garnished as it was with hunger, 
we thought it excellent. The air, the exercise, and that keen sense 
of animal enjoyment which is to be found in such a life, caused us 
us to look with complacency, even on roasted parrot and stewed 
monkey. 

Nothing worthy of notice took place until night came on. I had 
brought a hammock with me, for however beautiful and poetical it may 
be to recline on a bed of leaves, even though they be of roses, I had a 
notion that a hammock, slung between two trees, with a blanket. to 
wrap myself in, would be a much more prudent and sensible arrange- 
ment. Accordingly, after supper I retired to my hammock, in the hope 
of passing a comfortable night, for, what with the fatigues of the day 
and the little rest I had had the previous night, I was dead-beat. 

Vain hope ! let no man think to have a comfortable night in a tropical 
forest. Up to eleven o’clock, all was calm and serene, and rolling my- 
self in my blanket, I lay down. Everything for the first hour was still ; 
and I fell asleep watching the fire-flies as they flitted by thousands 
through the air. 

From the most delicious slumber that ever tired man knew, I was 
awakened by a noise such as I had never heard before ; it was, perhaps, 
the most infernal serenade that ever fell. upon human ear. Fancy a 
conglomeration of the most unearthly and discordant sounds that were 
ever uttered ; but that were vain, for nothing short of hearing it could 
give any positive notion of the horrible discord that drove sleep from 
my couch. Thousands of animals, reptiles, and insects seemed to be 


striving to outdo each other in the production of singular and inhar- 
x 
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monious sounds. There were howls, groans, roars, and shrieks, accom- 
panied by a chorus of croaking, piping, bellowing, and hooting, varied 
at intervals by a little scraping, grinding, and saw-sharpening; while, in 
addition to all this, it appeared as though an army of cats were carrying 
on an extensive nocturnal performance, in which dissonance was, as 
usual, a prominent feature. Sometimes there would come a lull; the 
animals would sink into silence, and the concert would be left to the in- 
sects alone ; then suddenly the shrill hooting of some night-bird as it 
darted off into the forest, or the cry of a wild animal from the tree-top, 
would arouse again the whole catalogue of sounds.* 

Towards morning I was dozing, and the animal world, which seemed 
to be following my example, had almost sunk into silence, when I was 
aroused by a strong musky smell, that seemed suddenly to pervade the 
whole encampment. I was not properly awake, but I fancied that some 
wild animal must be near, and I cautiously looked over the side of the 
hammock. 

The fires, on which we had heaped fuel before retiring to rest, had 
died down, leaving only a few smouldering embers, which glimmered up 
occasionally. I could but just see the dusky forms of the men as they 
lay around me, for the moon had now set behind the mountains ; and ex- 
cept where the starlight fell upon the water, or when the flickering light 
of the fire now and then illuminated the camp, all was black as night. 
Recalling my scattered senses, and opening my eyes, I cast them along 
the opening that led to the water. As IJ did so, I fancied I saw something 
moving. I could not make out what it was; but it came up slowly and 
stealthily. At last I perceived that it was of hideous shape, and that it 
was moving up towards the sleeping seamen. 

For a moment I dared not move or speak, for I could not see 
distinctly enough to make out what it was. At length a portion of the 
fire gave way, and the unburnt wood falling in among the lighted 
embers, shot forth a bright flame, and showed me the long gaunt snout 
of an enormous alligator. I seized my gun, which, fortunately, I had 
had the precaution to place at the head of my hammock, aimed at 
its eyes, and pulled the trigger ; but the cap only went off. The beast 
was now close to one of the men; but at the snap of the cap he stood 
still and listened. I put on another cap, and shook up the priming. 
By this time the brute had ranged up alongside Peter Byrnes, and was 
just bending his tail ready for a blow, when I fired. 

All hands were up in an instant. One of the boys, in rising, stumbled 
over the beast, and not knowing what it was, bellowed loudly for help. 
Meanwhile the struggles of the alligator were terrific, and he was blow 
ing furiously. At last, with an expiring effort, he turned round, and 
dragging himself down to the water, plunged heavily into it. 


* These arose chiefly from a species of monkey known to naturalists as the Howling 
Monkey. 
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No sooner had the beast disappeared, than we began to look about 
us for the boy, but he was nowhere to be seen. I was somewhat 
puzzled at this. I had heard of alligators dragging their prey into the 
water, and drowning it ; but that one should do so in his death-throes, 
and that before our faces, without our perceiving it, appeared marvellous. 
Still, there was the fact: the boy was gone. 

After so tragical an episode, I felt no inclination to sleep, for I could 
not get the thought of the poor boy out of my head. So I raked 
together the red embers of the fire, and heaping on more wood, it soon 
blazed up brightly. Then, filling my pipe, I sat down to think. 

At last day dawned, and as the light increased, my surprise was 
greater than I can describe, to see the boy, whom I fancied had been 
carried off by the cayman, quietly sleeping in his place among the men- 
I awoke him, and asked him for an explanation; but I could get 
nothing satisfactory from him, except that he had been horribly 
frightened, ran off he knew not where, and had sneaked back into the 
camp while I was dozing. 

The first ray of the sun found us at sea again. With our sails swell- 
ing with a fresh and invigorating breeze, we passed the point and were 
bowling away towards our destination; and by six o’clock we entered the 
mouth of the lagoon. 

And now came the aim and object of our expedition—the procuring 
a supply of cocoa-nuts. In this genial clime the cocoa-nut palm grows 
to an amazing height, usually from sixty to seventy feet ; but, in some 
instances, if my eyes did not deceive me, they rose to ninety or a hun- 
dred. The whole of the stem is clear, that is, without limb or protuber- 
ance, and I may say without bark. At any rate, they have what may be 
called a smooth round trunk ; consequently it requires no little agility 
and ingenuity to climb them. This was not to be done by agility alone, 
as some of our fellows found out ; and here Jones proved himself a man 
of resource. 

It was not the first time he had been cocoa-nutting, and it was 
soon evident that he understood what he was about. He had brought 
with him a piece of senit, which the unnautical reader may be informed 
is a piece of wide flat braid, formed of rope yarns. This he fastened 
round his ankles, leaving them about ten inches apart ; having tried this 
contrivance, to see that it was fast, he commenced his ascent. This he 
did somewhat in the usual fashion by embracing the tree, and then 
drawing his legs up as high as he could, and pressing the senit band 
against the trunk of the tree, raised himself bodily ; and thus, alternately 
raising his body with his hands, drawing his feet up, and pressing the 
band against the trunk, he ascended with great ease and rapidity. 

Peter’s skill was now also brought into requisition. He had with him 
what is termed a strop, a piece of rope, the ends of which were spliced 
together, forming, when opened, a sort of hempen hoop. ‘Taking this, 
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doubled, he encircled the trunk of the tree with the two parts of the rope, 
and passing one bight through the other, he separated the second loop 
and slipped it over his head and down his body till he could sit in it. 
Then he began his ascent after the following fashion. First he pushed 
above his head the part looped round the tree, then planting his feet 
against the trunk, he raised himself several feet; while doing this he 
slipped up the noose, and thus worked his way up to the top. There, 
sitting securely in the loop, he leisurely picked the nuts and dropped 
them at our feet. Having cleared the tree, he slipped the loop over his 
head, let.the strop fall, and slid rapidly down to the ground. 

The only interruption we experienced in procuring our cargo was 
from an army of monkeys, which came down from the woods to witness 
our operations. First they came in sixes and sevens, swinging themselves 
from tree to tree, grinning and chattering at us as we proceeded with 
our work ; but presently they arrived in shoals, headed by an old fellow 
who seemed a sort of patriarch among them. In the midst of their 
gambols he seated himself upon a high tree, and they assembled round 
him ; then he appeared to be haranguing them, while they listened with 
profound attention. Suddenly, as though what he said was excessively 
comical, they all seemed to be seized with fits of laughter, and swinging 
from bough to bough, shrieked and chattered as if they had gone mad ; 
the young ones, particularly, were convulsed with hilarity, for they tumbled 
one over the other, jumping into the air with playful shouts ; when you 
thought they were falling, they dexterously clutched a branch and turned 
round and grinned at you, as if to enjoy your disappointment. At last, 
so insolent were they, that they alighted close to the very trees we were 
picking, and seemed half inclined to make an attack. It was not until I 
had cooled their courage by a couple of shots that they desisted, and 
scuttled off into the forest, uttering the most horrible noises. 

By eleven o’clock we had succeeded in filling our boats, but it was 
useless to think of starting till the land-breeze came down, which would 
be late in the evening or early next morning. All hands, therefore, 
began to think of making provision for dinner, and the stevedore pro- 
ceeded to enlighten us as to the mode of fishing in Honduras. 

The water in the lagoon, though not so clear as outside, was yet suff- 
ciently so to distinguish the fish as they basked in the sunshine. Ac- 
cordingly, Peter taking his gear, consisting of a line and spear, got into 
the gig with a boy, and, pulling out from the shore, let her float. As 
soon as Peter’s practised eye saw a fish swimming near the surface, he 
launched his spear, and struck it. The moment the stricken fish felt the 
spike it darted forward with a bound and a jerk ; but to understand this 
method of fishing, I must give a description of these spears. 

First, there is a long tapering staff, at the end of which is a barbed 
spike, secured by a becket to a line, the end of which is fastened to a 
float, about eighteen inches long, by two in diameter; and round which 
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the line is wound. ‘The float is attached to one end of the staff, and 
the spike to the other, but in such a manner that as soon as the fish is 
struck, the spike is disengaged from one end of the staff, which imme- 
diately reverses itself and suffers the cork-float to be also disengaged. 
The fish darts forward, as I have before observed, as soon as it is 
struck, and the float being separated from the staff, the line runs off the 
reel, or float, and when it has all run off, the cork goes bobbing about 
on the surface in a most curious fashion. 

When Peter had struck a fish he took no further notice of it; but 
went on spearing till he had struck about half a dozen, by which time 
those he had first caught had ceased their efforts to release themselves, 
and the floats were stationary. He then commenced to haul in his 
lines, which was soon done, and when he came on shore we found he 
had captured six large fish; one of a description I had never before 
seen. The body was chiefly of a light green on the back, verging into 
yellow on the belly, variously banded and dotted with black, and.the 
fins and tail spotted with vermillion or bright red, and marked on each 
side with peacock’s eyes. The eye of the fish, which was situated in 
the middle of the head, was of a clear bright orange, tinged in the upper 
part with red. ; 

Jones’s method of cooking fish was new, and whether he had learned 
it from the Indians, or stumbled upon it by accident, was conducted 
according to the most scientific principles. The largest of the fish 
having been stuffed, was wrapped in leaves and placed in a hole in the 
sand, which had previously been filled with wood, and was at the time 
a mass of glowing coals. As soon as the fish was placed therein, it was 
covered up, and when wanted, was taken out and eaten immediately. 
A more delicious method of cooking fish I never met with. 

Whilst the dinner was being prepared, I proposed to the stevedore 
that we should take a bath in the lagoon. Peter, however, suggested 
that it was not safe on account of the alligators ; but he said he knew 
a place outside where we could bathe without fear. Accordingly we 
took the gig, and though we grounded several times, we succeeded in 
getting through the narrow channel and reached the place Peter had 
spoken of. 

It was a small, but beautiful basin of water, with a fine clear sandy 
bottom, enclosed on one side by a bit of beach, while the rest was 
encircled by a reef of rocks. In some parts the reef was just covered 
with a sheet of foam, while in others jagged rocks jutted up in huge 
masses, over which the swell broke with a noise like thunder. Outside 
the reef there was a stiff breeze blowing, but inside the surface was calm, 
and the waters clear; though now and then it was curled by a brisk 
flaw, which rendered more refreshing and enchanting the water of this 
beautiful inlet. 

Not caring to anchor the boat, we undressed, and plunging in, swam 
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out to the reef. I was enjoying the bath amazingly, floundering about 
under the lee of the rocks, over which the green seas broke at intervals, 
half smothering me in a natural shower-bath. The water on the part of 
the reef on which I stood was scarcely two feet deep, except where the 
swell came’ round, and then I was almost taken off my legs, such was 
the precarious nature of my footing. 

I was just waiting for another roller to burst over me, and the steve- 
dore was floating on his back in the centre of the basin, when to my 
intense horror I saw a large shark making towards him. I cried out 
loudly “A shark ! a shark !” 

The stevedore, hearing this terrifying cry, turned to see from whence 
the danger came. It would have been useless for him to attempt to 
reach the boat, so I shouted to him to strike out for the shore. Fora se- 
cond or two he seemed fear-stricken, and made no effort to reach the land. 
Suddenly, he either realized the danger of his position, or he decided 
upon some plan of escape, for he struck out boldly for the shore. Those 
few seconds of indecision on the part of Peter had enabled the monster 
to get into fearful proximity.to him, and for some minutes the race was 
an exciting one. I held my breath and looked on half paralyzed with 
terror, while foot by foot the shark drew nearer to him ; expecting, every 
instant to see its silvery stomach glancing in the sunlight, and the form 
of the stevedore dragged under water. 

Just as the shark was within a few fathoms of him, the stevedore 
turned sharp round and dived. As his foot disappeared beneath the 
surface, the monster dashed at it, and there was great commotion in the 
water. For some seconds the brute lashed his tail, his struggles were 
terrific, and I thought it was all over with poor Peter. But in another 
moment or two, to my inexpressible joy, I saw his head emerge from 
the water, some distance from the shark, and a cry of thankfulness 
escaped me as I saw him reach the shore in safety. 

Meanwhile the shark had released himself from the shoal; for I now 
saw that Peter, who knew the place well, had availed himself of his 
knowledge, and dexterously avoiding it, had put the shark aground upon 
a spit of sand that ran out from the shore. 

No sooner did the brute clear the shoal than he made for the reef. 
I had been so occupied with the stevedore’s danger that I had not 
thought of myself. When I did, the great black fin was sailing down 
rapidly towardsme. ‘To enable the reader to realize my situation more 
fully, I may say that the boat was floating gaily in the middle of the 
inlet, and was thus of no service, either to Peter or me. Thus, while, 
on the one hand, my return was effectually cut off by the shark, I could 
not hope for any assistance from the shore. It is true, the danger was 
not so imminent as in the case of the stevedore, but my position was, 
nevertheless, one of extreme peril, and one from which I could see no 
means of escape. 
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Some horrible instinct seemed to have enabled this monster to scent 
me; for a few minutes after Peter’s retreat he was floating close to me, 
gazing at me with his hideous eyes, and looking as though he was only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to seize me. Death, painful and 
horrible, stared me in the face, and I could do nothing to escape 
from it. 

I had retreated on to the highest part of the reef; but the position 
afforded little extra ‘security, for when the rollers swept over it I was 
several times knocked off my feet, and once nearly precipitated into 
the very jaws of the shark. 

I remained for some time in fearful suspense, half paralyzed with 
terror, and uncertain what to do. The boat was pursuing a most 
erratic course, now carried one way, and now another, by the opposite 
currents of air. At one time it seemed floating towards me, and my 
spirits began to revive ; but as soon as it got under the lee of the rocks 
it advanced no farther, only bobbing and dancing before me, as if to 
cheat me with vain hopes. ‘Then suddenly another flaw seized it, and 
carried it once more into the centre of the inlet. One time I thought 
of attempting to reach the point by wading across the reef; but I was 
uncertain as to the depth, and I feared when I got quite from under 
the lee of the high rocks the rollers would be too strong for me, so that 
idea was dismissed. 

I could not keep my eyes from my terrible companion, which had 
continued to float almost motionless in the clear water before me. His 
eyes, dull and flaccid, yet so ferocious, seemed to follow my every 
movement. At intervals, as if to delude me, he would gradually fade 
away, sinking slowly, and without any motion of his body, till he almost 
disappeared from sight, and then, without any perceptible effort, rose 
again like a cork to the surface. There he lay like a cat pretending to 
sleep, yet never taking its glance from its prey. 

The tension of the muscles was so great to keep my footing, and I 
had been so long in the water, that I felt my strength could not last 
much longer, and I expected every minute to be swept from the reef. 
‘All hope, therefore, of escape, as far as any active measure on my pait 
was concerned, was gone,—my trust was now in God; I could do 
nothing, but await His will. 

From this state of despondency I was awakened by a shout, and the 
next instant I was hauled into the boat. 

What became of my enemy, or how I got clear of the inlet, I have no 
very definite idea. All I know is that, making a bold dash, Peter suc- 
ceeded in reaching the boat, and rescuing me. We were not long in 
dressing, and soon got back to the lagoon; and though only half an 
hour previous I had expected to be food for a shark, the idea had not 
taken away my appetite, for I enjoyed my dinner as well as if nothing 
had happened. 
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After dinner we lit our pipes, and reclining upon the green and leafy 
sward, I mused on my situation. Nothing, perhaps, could be more 
romantic. The scene was a wild one; and, as I gazed into the dark 
and solemn forests, that stretched for hundreds of miles along the coast, 
and extended an unknown distance into the interior, I felt my heart 
dilate, and my pulse beat strong, as I thought of their mysterious depth, 
vast extent, and the immense variety of animal and vegetable life they 
contained. 

Nothing strikes a European more forcibly when he first sees a tro- 
pical forest than the gigantic growth of its vegetable productions. 
But what, after a time, surprises him more than anything, is to find 
himself living, as it were, in a perpetual spring, with a continuous and 
never-ending harvest. It is not only surprising to him that Nature is 
able to sustain such immense, and, it would almost appear, prodigal 
demands upon her vital energies—producing, as she does, the most 
beautiful things, in the most wonderful profusion ; but that she does 
this unaided by man, almost without ‘intermission, and without any 
appearance of exhaustion or decadence of power. 

To my mind, there is no part of the world which gives the traveller 
a grander idea of nature than Central America. No one who has ever 
seen her glorious forests, her picturesque streams, and her forest-clad, 
cloud-capped mountains, has ever come back disappointed. As far as 
I am individually concerned, I can say truly, that a week of the life 
one is obliged to adopt in the bush is worth years of ordinary existence. 

In the evening we embarked, taking, in addition to our load of ripe 
nuts, a number of unripe ones, or, as they are called, jelly-nuts. With 
regard to these, the fluid they contain is the most delicious drink I ever 
came across, particularly if you add to the liqvor a dash of old rum. 
It is the more pleasant on account of its coolness, for even if the nuts 
are picked in the heat of the day, the fluid is as cold as though it had 
been iced. How Peter and I revelled in this cocoa-nut sangaree ; how 
we laughed at the dangers we had so narrowly escaped ; or how many 
pipes we smoked, the reader must not expect to know. All I shall say 
with regard to our returh is, that with a fair breeze, after camping for 
the night in Port Sal, we reached the ship in safety the next afternoon. 
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NELLY DEVITT’S GHOST. 


VERYBODY blamed me when I married my good man, because 

he was a sailor, and gay and thoughtless in his way, and I left a 

comfortable service to join my fortunes with his, for better or for worse. 

I was an otphan, and had been brought up in the Wyndhurst family, as 

a sort of waiting-maid to the young lady; my mother before me had 
served her mother, and the place was like home to me. 

My husband was the keeper’s son, and we had been boy and girl 
sweethearts before he ever went to sea at all; so I didn’t mind what 
people said, but when the family at the Hall made up their minds to go 
abroad, and I saw that Miss Helen would get along better in foreign 
parts with a stylish French maid to wait on her, I just said yes to Will 
Catherwood, and we were married the night before he sailed on his first 
voyage as mate of the “ Mermaid.” 

We lived on the Cornish coast, and I could see his ship come into 
harbour from the window of the little cottage on the cliff, to which he 
brought me as his wife. I was very happy, and so was he, for a better, 
truer husband than my Will no woman ever was blessed with. 

Will’s money wasn’t much when he got it, and he was such a noble, 
generous-hearted fellow that, while he had a penny left, he never could 
say no to any one in trouble; so it was as little as I could do to help 
him by setting up a little shop with a few pounds I had saved before we 
were married. 

It was only amusement to me, Will being so much away; and when 
my elder sister died, and left me her orphan daughter to care for, I was 
glad that I had the chance to do it, without calling on poor Will for the 
means to do it with. 

My niece’s name was Jane Lewis.. She was a good, reliable girl, and 
a great help to me. She has married well, and is living in the old coun- 
try still; but as it was owing to her that we got mixed up with the 
strange doings I’m going to tell you about, I must describe her to 
you. She was nearly twelve when she came to live at our place, and 
my oldest boy was not quite two years old then. She began to be of 
use at once, and lightened my cares from the very day of our being 
together. A good-hearted, sensible child, ready and willing to help, 
and with judgment beyond her years in everything. Said she to me one 
day, after we had been four or five years together—‘‘ Aunt Susan, why 
don’t you get Uncle Will to bring you oranges and grapes enough to sell 
in the shop? The ladies have come back to the Hall, and they’re having 
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company all the time. Such things would sell well, I’m sure, if you'd 
move a little farther up in the town, and keep a good supply.” 

Now this was quite an idea, and I soon saw the good sense of it. 
Will was just leaving on a Lisbon voyage, and I talked it over with him. 
He saw the sense of it, too, and promised to bring me a stock of fruits 
when he came back in a month or six weeks. 

But the trouble was to get a house, with good shop-room, convenient 
to the Hall and the better-class dwellings that were near it. Jane and I 
knew every house in the town, and there was not a single one empty 
that we could afford to take. We talked it over, and wondered what we 
should do, till at last Jane cried out—‘‘Why, Aunt Susan, there’s the 
old Devitt house, just the thing we want, and I warrant we can get it 
cheap enough, too; for it has stood idle, going to rack and ruin, this 
many a year.” 

- “The Devitt house,” said I, and I stopped to think a bit ; for, to tell 
you the truth, the mention of it rather startled me. Everybody said it 
was haunted, and no one would live in it rent-free. Nearly ten years 
before, old Devitt died there, the last of his family, and after that it was 
shut up, and left to the rats and cobwebs. ‘To be sure, it was, as Jane 
said, the very thing we needed; for old Devitt had been a baker, and 
used the ground-floor for his shop and bake-rooms ; besides, it had quite 


a good bit of yard for the children to play in, with plenty of chamber- 
room for a family twice our size. 

“Tt is a good house, in a good situation,’ 
this ; “ but you know, Jane, people talk of it. I don’t believe there is 
a soul in all Wyndhurst that could be hired to live there.” 

“That’s the reason we shall get it at a bargain,” returned Jane, 
stoutly. ‘If we mean to keep a fruit-shop, it is the very place for 


said I, as I thought of all 


I’m not a coward myself, and I never believed in any of the foolish 
stories they had got up about the old place. I knew the sorrowfub 
story of the family that had lived there last, and I attributed most of 
the talk about the white figure they had seen flitting through the upper 
rooms to the pitiful ending of poor Nelly Devitt’s life as a hopeless 
maniac in those very chambers. You see, the Devitts were comfortable 
sort of people, with two or three sons and this one daughter, Nelly, of 
whom they were foolishly fond and proud. She was very pretty, but. 
her beauty brought her no good, poor thing! for she fell into disgrace, 
and was sent away to the north to her mother’s friends ; for the Devitts 
were very high in their notions, and strove to hide the shame that her 
folly had brought upon them. 

Such things can’t be kept hidden, it seems, and so this was soon the 
town-talk. Old Lady Wyndhurst had a grandson, the only male heir of 
all the grand estate, and it was through him and his deceiving promises 
poor Nelly had been brought to ruin, they said. 
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The young gentleman had gone, no one knew where, and the brothers 
of the deserted girl were tracking him, thirsting for his life. 

I was only a little girl when it all happened, but living at the Hall, I 
heard many a whisper of it, and saw more of the troubles than I could 
well understand, then. The old lady, as we called her, was nearly wild 
about it, and all the servants said it was a shame for her to uphold him 
in his wrong-doing, and try so hard to mislead the Devitts, who were 
searching for him. ‘The old man had come to the Hall at the first, and 
had a long interview with her, which ended by both being in a towering 
passion, and loud words of bitterness and anger were overheard by the 
servants. 

I heard the butler say, afterwards, that she offered the wretched 
father money, which he wrathfully refused, demanding that his poor 
girl should be righted by marriage; at which the old lady laughed 
scornfully. 

“Do you know what you are, my good man, and to whom you 
speak ?” she asked; and then she told him to act like a good tenant 
and sensible man, and take what she offered him, and go away 
quietly. 

They said he cursed the whole set till he lost his voice with rage, and 
went away, white and speechless, to his wretched home. 

After that the family began to break up at the bakery. First the 
mother died—of grieving, it was thought ; and then the older boy was 
lost in a storm on the bay. He had a boat of his own, and after the 
trouble grew very rash, venturing out in all weathers. 

The second son went abroad, in the hope of finding young Wynd- 
hurst, and died of a fever in some foreign place, leaving the youngest, a 
mere lad, at home with his father. 

About this time, they brought Nelly back and tried to keep her 
secretly ; but it came out, before long, that she was crazy; and when 
people heard strange wailing cries in the dead of night, they said it was 
Nelly Devitt in her madness, lamenting over the desolation her folly 
had brought. 

Poor thing! it was a bitter penance for wrong-doing, and many a 
long year she paid it, raving and moaning away her poor withered life 
behind the barred windows of her unhappy home. 

The youngest boy was like his mother in looks, and they must have 
been alike in nature, too ; for as soon as he grew old enough to under- 
stand his family’s misfortunes, he just grieved and drooped, as she had 
done, till they laid him beside her in the grave. 

The old man lived on, held in life by the care of the helpless 
creature who had deprived it of every charm for him. People used to 
say that he grew daily harder and harsher in his ways, until at last 
every one was afraid to go near him; and so they lived alone till the 
end, the lunatic and he; and truly it seemed that he was kept with her 
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as long as she needed his care, for a week after she died, he followed 
her to the grave, and, as I have said, the old place was shut up and 
deserted. 

But I must not forget to tell you what none of our keenest gossips 
had found out before old Devitt’s death disclosed it to them. Nelly 
had a little daughter, born and brought up among her mother’s people, 
to whom the old man left the little that remained of his savings, with 
the injunction that she should never come near Wyndhurst, but stay in 
the place of her birth till the end of her days. 

It was not long after this that the old lady died. She made a miser- 
able end of it, I’m told ; for I was not often at the Hall myself in those 
days. I had just got married, and was full of my housekeeping cares ; 
besides, the housekeeper did not encourage much coming and going in 
the servants’ hall, for the old lady seemed “ breaking up,” as they called 
it, and she was often taken with fits of screaming and horror that 
frightened those who had to wait on her, and they didn’t want to have 
it talked over in the town. Her grandson had died abroad years before, 
and there was nobody but the ladies left to keep up the family honours. 
It was to these ladies the Devitt house belonged as a part of the Wynd- 
hurst property ; but when Jane talked me into the notion of renting it, 
it was to their agent I went. He was an old man, an attorney, very 
sharp in money matters. No one had ever come after the place, to try 
and rent it, all these years ; yet as soon as he saw that I was willing to 
take it, he put on a serious business face, and began to talk about its 
value and the advantages of its location. 

“Now, Mr. Willet,” says I, “you know as well as I do that the place 
has a bad name; that there isn’t a man, woman, or child, in Wyndhurst 
that would live in it for a gift, except it be myself. If you’ve a mind to 
let me have the place for the taxes and water-rate, I’ll take it and clean 
it and put it in order, which will be a heavy job, to judge from the 
looks of it.” 

He hemmed and hawed, and talked of the bargain I was making, for 
a while, and at last gave me a five years’ lease, which, to tell you the 
truth, I was almost afraid to take. If I had it to do over again, I would 
have left the lease in Mr. Willet’s office rather than bound myself as a 
tenant when I came to see the wretched-looking place it was, choked 
up with dirt and dust, and shut out from light by the broken boards 
that were nailed across its broken windows. 

But soap and water, and brooms and brushes, did more towards re- 
conciling me to my new possession than all Mr. Willet’s congratulations 
on my cheap rent. Jane and I went to work with a will, and as soon 
as the glaziers had supplied the places of the broken lights, we polished 
the glass and scoured the floors and window-frames, till, as Jenny said, 
we got the haunted-look off things. 

It was a large house—far too large for us; but we thought it was 
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better to have too much than too little, and having swept and dusted 
the upper floor nicely, we closed it up entirely, contenting ourselves 
with the abundant accommodations of the two lower stories. There 
were three good rooms besides the front and back shop, and we had 
plenty of space to spread ourselves over in the day-time, reserving the 
two front chambers above for sleeping-rooms, and the smaller back 
chambers as store-rooms to hang our clothes in, or put away anything 
that was not in use. 

We put the shop in order to begin with, and made the most of our 
small stock of fruit and sweetmeats, till Will should return with a full 
supply ; then we fitted up the back room as a sort of little parlour, with 
our best things, and sat there when our work was over, and nothing to 
do but mind the shop. We had a good many calls at once from the 
Hall, for the ladies there had been very anxious to do away with the 
stories about the Devitt house being haunted, and seemed glad to help 
us with their custom. ‘This was the first week of our being there, and 
as neither sight nor sound had disturbed us, we laughed at the inquiries 
of the towns-people who looked so disappointed to hear that there was 
no trouble. 

“T’m glad on Uncle Will’s account,” said Jane, when we had been 
there nearly a fortnight, and were looking for him to come home in a 
few days. ‘Uncle Will is so good-humoured and cheerful, it would be 
a pity to cloud his return with any gloomy experiences. We are so 
comfortable, he’ll never remember a word about the reports they used 
to have of ghosts, and cries, and moans, and all that.” 

It happened to be on a Friday evening in October, a little before 
Hallowe’en, that Jenny said this, and we were sitting round the lighted 
lamp in the back shop, just after supper. The two elder children were 
playing with the baby, and Jenny and I were looking over the winter 
things, patching and piecing against the cold weather. Besides the 
double glass-doors, which were open, the room had two other entrances, 
one going out into the hall, the other opening on the best kitchen. 
Scarcely had she ceased speaking, when the handle turned in the first 
of these, and the door opened wide, bringing a draught of cool air with 
it that made the flame shake in the lamp-shade, blew down some paper 
pictures the children were arranging on the table, and startled us all. 

I could not help feeling sure there was some one in the hall; so I 
went out quickly, quite expecting to see them. I believe the emptiness 
of the place frightened me more than anything I could have seen; for 
about a second my heart stood still, and I could not breathe. After 
that I collected my thoughts, and though I was disturbed and troubled 
by what followed, it never completely upset me again. 

“The draught comes from the cellar-door, Jane,” said I, as soon as I 
had my wits about me. “It's very strong, and the latch on this door 
is weak.” 
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I took hold of the knob to close it again, when I felt it pulled out of 
my hand as plainly as if I had seen the one who did it. Jenny saw it 
too, and the same feeling came to her and me at the same moment—a 
desire to save the children from fright ; so she called them to her, and 
busied them about their pictures, still keeping an anxious eye directed 
towards me. 

Will says I’ve a good temper, and I am happy that he has found it 
sO, for it’s to his own credit as much as mine ; but I believe I’ve a sharp 
will of my own, and I know it came to my aid when I found that un- 
seen force resisting me. I just said to myself, “I will shut it in Heaven’s 
name !” and it closed with a bang. 

Then I made haste to lock it, and came and sat down as quietly as I 
could and took up my sewing. ll was still for a while, and then came 
three measured raps that paused a moment before they were repeated. 

I did not rise, so my eldest boy said, in surprise : 

‘Somebody’s knocking ; don’t you hear, Jenny ?” 

I don’t know what I expected to see, but I do know that I was not 
afraid on my own account ; if the children had been away, I believe I 
should have courted an encounter with whatever power it was that was 
at work to our annoyance. 

“Tt is some bad boys trying to bother us,” said Jenny ; “ but we won't 
mind them, will we? We'll just say our prayers and be good ourselves, 
and then nothing can worry us or disturb us.” 

Poor Jenny was frightened ; I could see that at a glance, for her face 
was as white as her dimity apron, and her eyes were large and round. 
I think I was uncomfortable myself, but I took thought and recalled my 
wits about me. 

“There is no evil that can harm us, unless we give it power over 
us,” I said to myself; and I got up and went to the door. 

“Go along with you, you bad creature,” said I; “don’t you know 
that we are poor people, who try to serve God and do our duty without 
giving offence to any? In the Lord’s name, be gone, and leave us in 
peace !” 

After that we waited awhile, and no other sound came; so, lest the 
children should discover our excitement, we got ready leisurely, and 
closing the shop, went up to bed. There was not another sound that 
night, and I think Jenny and I both lay awake till daylight, listening if 
we could discover any. 

The next morning we felt so much more courageous than we had 
done the night before, that we were inclined to laugh at our fears as 
imaginary. Jenny said after all she believed we could explain the 
whole thing to be caused by the wind and a loose shutter. 

But as evening drew on, I saw. that she looked timid, and I’m afraid 
I felt a little so myself, although I reasoned that no harm could happen 
to me or mine. 
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Will had a book, cailed “Captain Riley’s Narrative,” that was very 


interesting, and Jenny had spent many an hour over it of winter nights. 

“Get Captain Riley, and let us have some of it, Jenny,” said I; 
“¢]’ll sew while you read, and the children can have their blocks to play 
with.” 

“ All right,” cried Jenny; and she ran up to fetch the book, leaving 
me and the children without a light, except the fire-glow. She sang as 
she went, for the sake of company, and the pleasant sound of her voice 
came down the stairs as she bustled about, searching for Captain Riley. 
I was sitting with the baby on my lap, and my back to the door, and the 
sound ceased while footsteps began slowly to descend the staircase. 
Jane was a quick, impatient walker, and this was a slow, soft, regular 
sound, that came pit-a-pat till it reached my side. I looked up, expect- 
ing to see her, book in her hand. 

I cannot tell you how I felt when I saw nothing but the shadows that 
the fire-light could not scatter. The next instant she came flying down, 
breathless and white, the lamp shaking so much that its flame was 
nearly out. 

“What is the matter?” cried I; but the next minute I remembered 
the children, rose up quietly, took the lamp from her hand, and shut the 
door, still holding the baby in my arms. 

She had the book, which she clutched unconsciously in her trembling 
hands ; but she dropped into a chair without opening it, or seeming able 
to recover from her alarm. 

“There was a strange lady up-stairs to-day,” said Willie, my eldest 
boy, as if he had just remembered it, “and she seemed so odd! Did 
she come down here ?” 

“Where was she, and what did she do?” I asked, keeping my eye 
on Jenny, who was trying hard to gather her senses about her. 

“ She walked round and round, and seemed looking for something,” 
said Willie. “ She was a very strange lady, and her hair was all wild.” 

“Poor thing !” says I; but it took quite an effort to say it quietly. 
“She strayed in here, and can do harm to no one. God will take care 
of us, and we need not be afraid.” 

“That is true,” said Jenny, recovering her composure ; ‘‘it is very 
foolish to be frightened at nothing. I think we had better read the 
Bible to-night, Aunt Susan, instead of Captain Riley; don’t you?” 

I was very ready to hear the Bible, for there’s nothing so calming to 
the feelings as a good chapter. I’ve lived long enough in the world to 
know something about its troubles; and this I’ll say, that I’ve never 
met with a sorrow or a burden that it didn’t help me to bear. So we 
had two or three chapters, which Jenny tried hard to read distinctly, 
but without succeeding as well as usual. Do what I would, I could not 
listen with undivided attention, since I was all the time fancying I heard 
the soft footsteps repeating themselves on the floor beside me. They 
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did not come again, and the children fell asleep listening to Jenny’s 
voice. I got up and put them comfortably in their chairs. Then Jenny 
stopped reading, and began, in a low, frightened voice—“ Aunt Susan, 
there’s something dreadful in this house: there really is. I never knew 
I was such a fearful coward as I proved to-night.” 

I tried to make light of her fears, and she went on to tell me that on 
going into the room over the kitchen, where we kept the few books we 
had, she found the door open and the moon shining so brightly into the 
window that she scarcely needed the lamp she carried. All at once she 
became aware of some one passing her with a light, quick step, and 
turning about just as she laid her-hand on the book, she saw the dim 
outline of a shape pass through the door and down the staircase. She 
could not be mistaken, she said over and over again ; and she shuddered 
at her own certainty. 

I said all I could say, but it seemed very little when I had done. I 
told her that we had harmed or wronged no one, and had no need to 
fear; and then I said learned and wise people had been deceived by 
their own fears, and might not we? 

So we went to bed when the time came, if not bravely at least quietly, 
but neither of us managed to rest much. 

Jane didn’t make any noise, but I knew by her breathing that she 
was awake, and somehow there didn’t seem the least use in my trying 
to sleep. 

The ciock began to strike, and stopped; I thought it must be near 
morning, but it was only one, and a singular sound commenced in the 
next room the moment the hour sounded. It was a scraping, pounding 
sort of noise, as if some one was laying a hearth and scraping away the 
mortar used, and this kept up incessantly for a time; at length it ceased, 
and Jane’s frightened voice whispered—* Aunt Susan, what was that ?” 

“TJ don’t know,” says I, “but I’ve heard it before, and it never 
brought us any harm or trouble.” 

So I had, often in the first week of our being there, discovered such 
a scratching kind of sound, and called it rats; but this night I did not 
feel able to control my feelings. I could not reason about it, but just 
lay still, feeling rather uncomfortable, and saying nothing. 

I think I must have fallen asleep by-and-by, for the sun was bright 
and clear when I sprang up, and Jane and the children were dressed 
and gone down. 

Somehow I felt that I had no right to think of myself in the matter, 
but that if Jenny and the children could be kept from the knowledge 
of these strange things, I could. go on very well. 

The store proved itself to be a success, for the Hall people patronized 
me to a wonderful extent ; so did the people on the ‘Terrace, and the 
summer cottages in the Grove. 

If it had not been that we were kept so busy all day, I don’t believe 
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we could have endured it; but it was only at twilight that we got time 
to think, and then the trouble began. 

It was never the same twice in succession. Sometimes it would be 
steps up and down all the evening, while at others it would only be 
soft little knocks overhead, or the door-handles turning as if some one 
were coming in who never entered. 

The children grew accustomed to it without being at all afraid. 
“There’s the noise,” Willy would say, “and I saw the strange lady 
to-day.” 

But although the child persisted that he had seen a woman with a 
distracted face and flowing hair, I never once was aware of an appear- 
ance of any kind in my presence ; and Jenny, after her first fright, never 
saw anything again. 

Will’s voyage was strangely prolonged. We were very uneasy at first, 
but I inquired of the shippers, and they explained to me that the “Mer- 
maid” was to stop at a French port, which caused the delay ; and some- 
how I felt glad that we had a chance to fight out our troubles alone, 
for Will was not patient, and he would have been likely to give in at 
once and leave the place. 

As nearly as I can remember, it was about a month from first to last, 
and in all that time we never had one quiet night, though after the first 
fortnight Jenny seemed to get entirely over her dread of the sounds, and 
sleep ‘as comfortably as if she never heard them. I could not. Some- 
how there was an indescribable something about them that set my heart 
beating at the first tap; and yet I daily gained strength to think more 
and more, and reason about them with myself. 

We had but few intimates, partly owing to my being so busy, partly 
to the little fancy I had for gossip and silly talk. Many a one asked 
me if we were not carried off by the ghosts, and other silly things; but 
IT always gave a merry kind of answer, that had no more sense than 
their questions, and kept my own counsel. So did Jenny. There was 
something in it, I felt sure, for we could not doubt both eyes and ears 
—but what was it? I asked myself till I grew tired, and could get no 
satisfaction ; seeing that Jenny was getting used to it, I did not want 
to frighten her again by reviving the subject, so I kept it to myself. 
“Tt must be something that will bear explaining,” says I to myself; “it 
comes from one quarter, and however it varies, it returns again and 
again to that scraping, scratching sound. What does it mean?” 

That was a question more easily asked than answered. I kept 
repeating it as I worked, until the idea came into my mind to make a 
search, 

I told you that a nice little back chamber over the kitchen was where 
Jenny thought she saw the figure. We used to keep books and things 
there, but Jenny soon cleared it out, and shut it up, leaving it to the 
sole occupation of the sound that scratched, and tapped, and walked 
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there so industriously all night long. That was where I began on a 
bright, sunshiny winter day to make my search. Not a scratch or 
spot was discernible in all the room ; the bricks were bright and red, as 
if freshly painted ; the plaster was clean and smooth; not a speck to be 
seen anywhere. The other rooms had never a sound in them, yet I 
went up stairs to the broad upper chamber where poor Nelly Devitt 
raved her life away, and there, strange to say, the hearth was scratched 
and the bricks displaced. I had never noticed it particularly, before, 
but now I saw that every brick had been removed from its place sepa- 
rately, and only replaced at random. 

I thought I had found out at last the great question—what does it 
mean? and hastily took them all out to search beneath them. I found 
nothing—not even a scrap or shred of anything; and so, after examin- 
ing every crack and crevice of the whole place from garret to cellar, I 
gave it up—and the sounds went on. Fainter and fainter every night, 
it seemed to me, or else I was becoming used to it. I cannot tell 
exactly how that may be, but I know that I was only hoping and pray- 
ing that they might disappear altogether before Will’s return—for he 
was gone now over two months. 

But his ship came in one morning, and word was brought to us that 
it was in the bay. I can’t tell you how happy I was; and Jenny was 
almost as glad as I. Both together we fairly danced for joy, when a 
lad came up from the first boat that came ashore to say that Will had a 
better offer from a Liverpool captain, and had sent me the fruit he pro- 
mised, with his best love; but I was not to expect to see him for three 
months, for he had gone over to America, and would bring me back a 
purse of gold. I don’t believe all the gold that ever was coined could 
have paid me for the bitter pain and disappointment this news gave 
me. I felt sick at heart, and it may be my mind was a little troubled 
with what I had heard in the old house; but this blow just knocked 
me over. 

Jane unpacked the fruit, and was so busy selling and putting up 
packages that she had no time to sympathize with me; I was fit for 
nothing, and could only wander about the house, trying to work, with 
the heart taken out of it. 

That night I lay awake crying silently, for I was sorely afraid that 
America would ruin my poor Will, I had seen so much of its doings 
on gay, good-hearted fellows like him. I don’t believe I thought of the 
noises at all, but I remembered afterwards that there was not a sound 
in the house but the children’s breathing. 

When daylight came, I was glad to get up and go down stairs with- 
out making a stir to rouse the rest, for I felt better moving about than 
lying still, grieving. ‘There was no water in the house, and before I 
made the fire, I took the pail and ran down to the well for it. 

I should have to!d you about this well. It was a curious old place, 
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on the very edge of our lot, close to the low hedge that divided a 
Wyndhurst field from ours. Willow bushes grew thick around it, and 
the ruin was cushioned with velvet mosses. I had just heard that 
young Wyndhurst used to meet poor Nelly Devitt there in times gone 
by, and that his lynx-eyed old grandmother found out their secret by 
discovering them together at this trysting-spot. 

I’m sure there was no thought of this in my mind this morning. To 
tell you the truth, I was ‘far too much concerned about my own poor 
Will to be troubled about the sorrows of the dead and gone; but as 
surely as I ever saw her in all my life, there stood old Lady Wyndhurst 
among the willows at the side of the well, leaning on her gold-headed 
stick, and looking forward, as if waiting for me. 

Ihave been told since then that it was my fancy and the excited 
state of my mind which caused me to imagine that I saw her; and I’m 
very willing to allow that it was so; but what seems odd to me is this, 
that she looked so natural. I was so completely taken by surprise that 
I believe I had half curtseyed in saluting her, when a sudden fear 
rooted me to the spot. 

She was a sharp-faced old woman, wrinkled and cunning, and she 
peered at me with the same hard, suspicious look I’d seen her wear all 
the years I served in her household. She used to have stiff rustling 
silks, that shook as she walked, and made a sound by which we always 
knew she was coming. I seemed to hear the same noise now, and she 
came close to where I stood, rooted to the ground, and, looking over 
my head, pointed, as it seemed to me, to the back end of our house, 
to the little room over the kitchen. 

I believe I turned my head in obedience to her motion, and when I 
looked again, she was gone. My knees smote together, and I had not 
strength to crawl back to the house; for an hour or two afterwards, 
Jenny found me sitting in the shade under some bare elder bushes, 
shivering and light-headed, with a strong fever coming on me. 

I was ill for three long weeks after that, and poor Jenny must have 
had her hands full: for most of the time I was out of my wits, and 
raving all kinds of nonsense. But the odd part came after that, and 
if there was anything in the whole matter, it ended there, since neither 
sight nor sound out of the common was ever more known in old 
Devitt’s house. I lived in it nearly twenty years myself, and I knew 
them that came after me, for it was Jenny’s self, and she’s there to this 
day to say the same. 

I was sitting up in my own room, for the first time, and was very 
weak, considering the care I had, when I heard Willie and his little sister 
quarrelling and fretting with each other, and called them to me to settle 
the dispute. It was all about a piece of paper that Willie had found 
under a loose brick in the hearth in. the littie room. 

“It came up easy,” he said, as I held the scrap in my hand, “I 
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didn’t break it or scratch it, and this was folded under it ; and it’s mine, 
because I found it.” 

Something like a great light flashing before my eyes, almost blinded 
me as I held it up and tried to read the words it contained. It was a 
marriage certificate, and proclaimed that Nelly Devitt was the wife of 
Wyndhurst’s heir ! 

On the back of it, in trembling letters, were these words :—“ I have 
sworn to Lady Wyndhurst to show this to no living creature, or she will 
disinherit her grandson, my husband. I put it here, trusting in Heaven's 
mercy it may be found, for the sake of my unborn child.” 

It was not long before I got strength enough to put this in a good 
lawyer’s hands ; and before I had done being nursed and petted by my 
faithful Jenny, Nelly Devitt’s child was at Wyndhurst, acknowledged by 
her father’s people. 

I’ve heard since, that in her madness the poor mother scratched day 
and night at the bricks in the room she was confined in; but all I know 
is, they looked as if they had been scraped for years, yet gave me no 
clue to the secret they suggested. 

My Will came back all right ; and Willie got a good start in life from 
Miss Helen Wyndhurst, as the great lady who was once poor Nelly’s 
child, is called. So that’s the story as far as it goes. I was frightened 
at the time, but it’s like a dream to me now. 


FLOWERS. 


UNDER the brown of the old year’s leaves, 
Under the shadow of budding trees, 
The spring flowers grow. 
Along the hedge, by the running brook, 
We found them in many a walk we took, 
We children, long ago. 


They have passed away, those first fair years, 

And with them our childish joys and fears; 
But the scent of the flowers 

That we loved is the same, and as sweet 

As when we gathered them under our feet 

In that spring-time of ours. 
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OUR LOG-BOOK. 


RITICS have long had a bad repute for dipping into the mass of 

books that come in their way rather than in any sense reading them. 
Perhaps Sydney Smith’s grimly-humorous advice to a brother critic— 
never to read a book before reviewing it because this prejudiced one so 
much—was generalized from wider data than might be suspected from 
looking over the pages of reviews. And we must plead guilty to the 
common weakness, only our circumstances are peculiar. Many books we 
merely dip into ; but these, from our limited space, we are compelled to 
pass aside ; so that we must confess to being perforce “‘prejudiced” critics. 
But it is pleasant when the reading, which “ prejudices one so much,” 
makes it a prejudice of favour and liking. This is our feeling towards “The 
Pretty Widow” of Mr. Ross. It is a story of rare merits, and all the more 
that its merits are not of an obtrusive kind. Mr. Ross has apparently 
studied to make his work a faithful reflection of contrasted characters 
he has met with in life; and his plot, though sufficient to maintain 
interest, and to aid the development of character, seems to have been 
consciously kept in due subordination. Yet in a truly workmanlike spirit 
he has not scrupled to use little points well fitted to stir and quicken 
the plot-interest, which it is more than probable the mere plot-seeker 
would have missed. Life itself is most fertile of surprises, of revela- 
tions, of inexplicable coincidences. Mr. Ross’s faithfulness to life in 
many respects has helped his plot, as it must always do; for circum- 
stances, whether simple or involved, in the hand of the artist, only 
exist and have real value as they throw light on personal tendencies 
and possibilities—in one word, on character. And it-is a very re- 
markable feature of this novel, that the whole tone of the dialogue is 
kept studiously low, uncoloured by any kind of craving for effect on the 
writer’s part, his characters being made to interpret themselves naturally 
through the common atmosphere into which they are thrown, and that, 
for the most part, with fine gradation and faithfully pauseful develop- 
ment. And this suggests a point worthy of notice. The lower the 
art is, there is the more determination to sharply separate the 
characters from each other by hard forcefulness of the words put 
into their mouths ; while predominating traits are lost in separate details, 
and the unity Which should unfold itself gradually is constantly thrust 
upon us ‘abruptly through the intellect. ‘This is the difference, for in- 
stance, between the “ London Journal ” and George Eliot, or Thackeray. 
And yet Thackeray’s too-consciously over-ruling doctrine—that men 
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essentially differ very little from each other—led him, by thc very neces- 
sity he was under of interesting his readers, to seek vevealin:r differences 
of personality through putting into the mouths of his characters remarks 
which were utterly untrue to them as being expressed by them. Becky 
Sharp is made to say herself what no Becky in real life would herself 
have said ; and hence the assertion we often hear, that Becky Sharp 
is an impossibly wicked character. She is no more impossible than 
Colonel Newcome is as a good character, though both are doubtful 
and unreal, through being made mere mediums of confession, and al! on 
one side. But Mr. Ross is faithful to his characters in reserving much 
on their behalf, and making the story, as a whole, reveal a very great 
deal about all the types he brings before us. Here, as in life, men are 
mirrors through which they read each other. This reserve, sometimes 
amounting almost to a commonplace coldness, in some of Mr. Ross's 
most exquisite turns of dialogue, has reminded us a little of Houssaye. 
We do not mean by this that there is anything borrowed or suggested. 
Mr. Ross may not even have read the brilliant nouvelettes of that author. 
But there is now and then the same seemingly unimportant, yet clear and 
sharply-curved lines of conversation, supporting and carrying over a pe- 
culiar current of impassioned suggestion, deepening sometimes, through 
very simplicity, into tragic fulness ; while yet the dialogue itself seems to 
stand out, distinct and clear, from the element which, unexpressed, gives to 
it its whole value. Even when you are most moved to laughter by the 
abrupt irrelevancies, the awkwardnesses or puzzled constraints of the cha- 
racters—as of poor Polyblank in his first meeting with the Baroness, 
and, indeed, :n most of his contact with her—you are caught in the 
very midst of that laughter by a peculiar pathos that throbs through 
it upon you with inexpressible effect. ‘That conversation between the 
Baroness and Mr. Raynal about the cigar-case, within hearing of poor 
Polyblank, is perhaps the best specimen of this in the book. 

The ground-work of the story, as we have said, is simple, yet it has 
excellent elements, naturally wrought out. An old miserly baron gets 
enamoured of Floreska, a young actress, and by enlisting the aid of a 
greedy, interested mother, succeeds in marrying her. He dies soon 
thereafter, leaving her with an income of 3,0o00/. ayear. Living in the 
grand chateau on her estate, she is inexpressibly lonely, and is fain to 
find relief in obeying the promptings of her heart by visiting the poor 
and sick near her—her companion, Dubosq, being a fine offset. One 
day she meets with poor Polyblank, the simple awkward usher in the 
Imperial Academy, trespassing on her grounds. Notwithstanding the 
ludicrousness of his position, her heart is touched, and she resolves 
to befriend him; but the pride which moves like a fresh spring beneath 
the ice of his shy awkwardness, makes this difficult. Polyblank, how- 
ever, has found an apartment in the house of M. Pomponney, the fussy, 
cowardly, self-important chemist (a genuine specimen of the French shop- 
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keeper, and an excellent companion-sketch to M. Durand of Miss Tytler’s 
novel—superior to it, in some respects, by reason of the clear bubbling 
humour that plays round it), and the Baroness discovers him there. He is 
engaged to give lessons at the chateau, and the skill with which the slow 
heart is described as gradually lightening in the presence of his young 
scholar, is unmistakably great. Raynal, the adventurer, the villain 
of the story, determines, as a last great stake, to play for the hand 
of the Baroness while his wife lives and still has the power to follow 
him like a fate ; and the other characters are happily used in defeating 
his plot. Joe Polyblank, the hero’s brother, the reckless, vain, selfish, 
surgical genius, full of new ideas, and always eager for materials on 
which to verify hypotheses, is capitally conceived, and plays a great 
part in developing the story, his versatility and ready ease of address 
contrasting sharply with his brother’s shy, embarrassed manner. | But no 
outline would suffice to convey any idea of the exquisite humour that 
pervades the work, relieving its duller pictures by unexpected flashes, as 
we might fancy lightning playing on an old painted window. Here 
and there the necessity of making his work “‘a novel” has led Mr. Ross 
to injure it a little as art by expansion of narrative, where we can easily 
see his natural tendency would have led him to concentrate and suggest. 

“Johnny Robinson” is a very different book from “ The Pretty 
Widow ;” and yet it has this resemblance, that its whole value lies in a 
subtle character-contrast from which any slight thread of story that is 
in it derives its interest and peculiar colouring. ‘The book is really 
autobiographic ; but the subtle stirring of the imagination about the 
bottom of the bowl of life causes the waters to flow over ; and, caught 
in a fresh light, they glimmer radiant and prismatic. ‘The real life, 
though lyrically conceived, is now and then abruptly thrown into objec- 
tive or dramatic attitudes, though never so long as to impress us with 
illusion; and the effect is very much as in the case of those little 
figures, which we see now and then, half hidden in the plash and play 
of a marble fountain ; for a brief moment they are plainly exposed to 
us, and then they vanish again under the deceptive, almost dazzling 
gleam of the aérial mantle. The interest of “Johnny Robinson” 
arises from the subtle manner in which a real and an ideal figure are 
made to ceaselessly revolve round each other. So long as the author is 
concerned with simple childhood—its easy confidences, its awakening 
needs and eager curiosities—his method is sufficient ; for then, although 
points of undoubted raw individual experience keep slipping through the 
thin ideal veil, there is no real disparity or rude break. But it is quite 
different when Johnny becomes the veritable boy. Then we have two 
lines of interest, not running parallel, but at right angles to each other, 
and the attempt, into which the mind is driven, to verify this point and 
that point, only leads to confusion. But the “ Journeyman Engineer ” 
only fails where greater men have failed before him. Jean Paul left 
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off his “ Lectures on Himself” just when his childhood closed, and then 
the thread of narrative was taken up by a less gifted biographer; and 
even Goethe’s “ Wahrheit und Dichtung” seems to change from poetry 
to prose when he steps over from boyhood to youth. “Tom Brown's 
Schooldays” are bright and attractive, being charged with currents of 
universal lyrical significance. We find dry intellectual dexterity instead 
when we advance to the record of the college life. It is easy to idealize 
into an universal symbol the childhood on which we all look back as 
on a Paradise, let the external conditions have been what they may; 
for the child was independent of them as a child, and itis of the essence 
of imagination to conceive him apart from these, and essentially above 
them. But it is not so easy to make the common, distracting, dis- 
turbing elements of every-day life mediums by which to convey common 
currents of lyrical sympathy. Hence it happens that the “ Journeyman 
Engineer,” even before he closes his book, falls from the true idyllic 
tone into the merest prose, the more unrelieved that he affects to main- 
tain the idyllic form. There is already a rude, distracted movement, 
artificial and unsatisfied yearnings; and these are alien to the form 
within whose circle he limited himself, and hence some passages do 
look rather loose and unreal. Our “ Journeyman” would certainly 
have found every step in advance up to manhood and to middle- 
age more and more difficult and objectless, and we are, therefore, glad 
that he ended when his apprenticeship began. Ina word, the “Journey- 
man Engineer” was either too forward or too fearful. He should have 
kept to his narrative of fact, or else have abandoned it ; for this book, 
though it shows fine perception, lively fancy, and peculiarly delicate 
touches of a bright naive humour, is in no sense introductory to, or in 
any way connected with, his former book. It has little abiding worth 
as a work of art, because of the string of individual experience on 
which it is hung; while, as a practical guide, it is robbed of all value 
by the loose indeterminateness made inevitable throughout by the ideal 
note struck in the outset. Perhaps there is no man more fitted to give 
us real insight into the struggles and needs of the decent labouring class 
than our ‘‘Journeyman Engineer ;” but if he would produce books 
really serviceable to his order, he must overcome some of his small 
literary ambitions and tendencies to book-making, and write simply 
and directly of what he has seen and known. Yet it would be un- 
generous did we not acknowledge the exquisite humour, the free, 
graceful touch with which he pictures his schools, his companions, from 
insinuating toffee-loving ‘“ Miss Cooper” to the hardy adventurous 
Bryan, as well as his mishaps and quarrels in street and Court. 
We must confess, however, that we liked his first book best, and would 
prefer to meet him next time on the ground he then so successfully 
opened up. 
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